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THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR MARCH. 


Contains discussions of a wide variety of interesting 
topics. In the opening paper on “Supposed Tendencies to 
Socialism,” Prof. Witt1AM GRAHAM deals with one of the 
great questions of the day. ‘ The illustrated series on “ Zhe 
Development of American Industries since Columbus” is con- 
tinued, with an account of “Jron Working with Machine 
Tools,” describing the ponderous rolls and shears for shap- 
ing and cutting iron bars and beams. An audacious 
paradox is put forth by JoHN McE roy, who writes of 
Hypocrisy as a Social Elevator.” How one of the impor- 
tant fiber plants is grown and prepared is told in “ Cudti- 
vation of Sisal in the Bahamas,” with picturesque illus- 
trations ; an account of “Dr. Koch's Method of Treating 
Consumption” is given by a London physician and friend of 
the discoverer ; attention is forcibly called to the trespasses 
of governments in a paper on “ Zhe Tyranny of the State”; 
the nature of the wild ceremonies connected with the 
mysterious “ Vodu Worship” of the negroes is told by an 
able authority, Major A. B. Extis, of the British Army ; 
and Colonel Garrick MALLERY concludes his paper on 
curious modes of “ Greeting by Gesture.” Other articles 
deal with industrial, zoological, political and geographical 
subjects. Dr. Samuet L. MITCHELL, one of the most 
prominent figures in the scientific and literary life in the 
United States during the first quarter of this century, is the 
subject of the usual Biographical Sketch and Frontispiece 
Portrait. There ‘ate good things also in the Editorial 
Correspondence, and other departments. 


50. cents a number. $5.00 a year. 


_PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1,3 and 5 Bond St., New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
DONA LUZ. 


By JUAN VALERA. 


Author of “Pepita Ximenez.” 


Translated by Mrs. MARY J. SERRANO. 
No. 67, Town and Country Library. 
I2mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

‘* The fascination of Dofia Luz and her history is that of a most 
tender and tragic beauty. We know hardly any figure in fiction more 
lovely and affecting than Dofia Luz, . It is all very fine and 
masterly work, scarcely to be matched in the contemporary fiction of 
our language, if that is not putting the case too faintly."—W. D. 
HOWELLS, in Hurper’s Magazine. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


PEPITA XIMENEZ, 


By JUAN VALERA. 
Translated by Mrs. MARY J. SERRANO. 
t2mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00, 


*** One of the jets of literary Spain’ is what a Spanish critic has pronounced 
the most popular k of recent years in that language, Don Juan Valera’s novel 
Pepita Ximenez,”’"—T7ke Nation. 
“* Valera is a smooth, graceful writer, and his ‘ Pepita’ must excite a great dea 
of attention.” —TZ7he St. Louis Republic. 


“... Avery striking and powerful novel.”—7he Boston Transcript. 


“ A remarkable good story is‘ Pepita Ximenez.’ . . . The novel is to be 
strongly recommended.” —7he Evening Telegram. 


‘There is a new source of pleasure to novel-readers of discriminating taste in 
the work of Senor Juan Valera. . . .”—The Sun (New York). 
“It is a very entertaining and, moreover, a very artistic piece of work, full of 
pet and delicate humor and of shrewd insight into varied human character.” — 
¢ Critic. 


“It is the best novel that a Spanish author has given us.""— The Baltimore Sun. 


BOOKS ON 


Silver and Financial Questions. 


PUBLIC DEBTS : 
An Essay in the Science of Finance. By Henry C. Apams. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


THE HISTORY OF BI-METALLISM IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By J. Laurence Laucuim, Ph. D. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES, 


And their Effect on the Production and Distribution of Wealth and Well-being 
of Society. By Davip A. Watts. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


By Bonamy Price. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


MONEY AND THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE, 


By W. S. Javons. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


PAPER-MONEY INFLATION IN FRANCE. 


How it Came, What it oo and How it Ended. By Anprew D. Wurrs. 
VO, paper, 50 cents. 


THE ART OF INVESTING. 


With an Appendix, containing a List of Negotiable Securities, 
By a New York Broker. r2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 and 5 Bond St., New York. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Chesterfield’s Letters. Letters 
of Philip Dormer, Fourth Earl of Chester- 
field, to his Godson and Successor. Now 
first edited from the originals, with a 
Memoir of Lord Chesterfield by the Earl of 
Carnarvon, (No XXX. in the Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets Series), With Portraits and 
Illustrations, 2 vols., $2.00. 


The Vikings in Western Chris- 
TENDOM. A. D. 789-888. By CHARLES 
F. KEary, author of ‘Outlines of Primitive 
Belief,’ ‘The Dawn of History,’ etc., etc. 
8vo, cloth extra, with Map, $2.50. 


ChiefContents: Heathendom—The Creed of Heathen 
Germany—Christendom—The First Contests—Char- 
acter of the Vikings—The Vikings in Ireland—Lewis 
the Pious—The Conquests of Christianity—Civil 
War—Viking Raids in Europe, A. D. 834-845—De- 
fences Broken Down, A. D, 846-848—Decay and Disin- 
tegration—The Great Army—Pause in the Viking 
Raids—Charles the Fat—The Invasion of Germany— 
The Great Siege of Paris—The Creed of Christendom. 


A Commentary on the Cam- 
PAIGN AND BATTLE OF MANASSAS 
OF JULY, 1861, WITH A SUMMARY 
OF THE ART OF WAR. By General 
G. T, BEAUREGARD. §8vo, cloth, with 
Maps, $1.00. 


The Death Penalty. A Con- 


sideration of the Objections to Capital Pun- 
ishment, with a Chapter on War. By 
ANDREW J. PALM. (No. 66 in the Questions 
of the Day Series.) 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 





*,* List of recent important Publications 
and Prospectus of the Heroes of the Nations 
and Knickerbocker Nuggets Series sent on 
application. 


The Manes. The State. 


TO-DAY 
The New Weekly Journal. 








Summary of Current Events. 
Résumé of Contemporary Politics. 
Entertaining, Trustworthy. 


Is the only paper in the country to keep busy people 
abreast of political and social movements. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR. 
The Cheapest Paper of its kind published. 


For ee “-To-Day, 3 ae Sr., 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT 
Privately and in Class 

EpITH KITCHING, 154 West 15th Street. 
Miss Kitching has acquired, from residence abroad 


from infancy, accent and thorough familiarit 
with the a. and Offers highest trattmeniale of 





the success of her met! 


DICTATIO 


at Office or Residence. 
CECILE BROWN and 





LITERARY 
TECHNICAL 


J. B. Lippincott Co.’s 
NEW FICTION. 


The Romance of a Spanish 
Nun. 


By ALICE MONTGOMERY BALDY. American 
Novel Series. Square 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 

The~ author knows Spain well, and dexterously 

weaves into her story those romantic qualities of Span- 

ish life and character which have so often inspired the 

t and novelist. She knows as well the human heart, 

its aspirations, its eccentricities, its loves, its disap- 

pointments, and the solace it seeks in a religious life. 


Two Soldiers, and Dunraven 
Ranch. 


By CAPT. CHARLES KING, author of “The 
Colonel’s Daughter,” ‘*Marion’s Faith,” 
etc. Complete in one volume in the Amer- 
ican Novel Series, Square 12mo, Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“Captain —_ > novels have, among other qualities 
worth noting, the special distinction of ardent and 
poetic sentiment. e is almost the only American 
novelist who allows his heroes to be frankly, heartily, 
and romantically in love.”"—New York Tribune. 


Patience. 

By ANNA B. WARNER, author of ‘“ Dollars 
and Cents,” ‘* My Brother’s Keeper,’’ etc. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

“The Misses Warner are among the best friends a 


Oung girl can have as chaperones into the delightful 
Ling iom of romance.” —Philadelphia Public Seliger. 


A Mystery of New Orleans 
Solved by New Methods. 


A ROMANCE OF THE Day. 


By Wm. H. HotcomsBe, M.D., author of 
“In Both Worlds,’’ etc. $1.00. 


“* The chief charm of the book is in the easy and 
masterly touches by which the author places the stamp 
of naturalness and verity upon all his ages 
scenes. In this part of the work Dr. Holcombe shows 
that he — that highest quality of the imagina- 
tion,—the power to luce nature without copying 
and without distorting it.”—S¢. Louis Repudlic. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 
Mysteries of Godliness. 


By Horatio G. Kern. 12mo. Extra cloth, 
$1.25. 

“The sincere, intelligent effort of a devoted layman 
to present in a clear and ratio form, the evangelical 
plan of human salvation. There is a simplicity and 
earnestness of convict‘on about the volume which will 


d it to the g reception of the reader.”’"— 
Zion’s Heraid, Boston. 


Jesus in Modern Life. 


By ALGERNON SIDNEY LOGAN, author of 





Wing,” etc. Cloth, $1.25. 


‘* He treats his subject with reverence, and believes 
that the teachings of Jesus have an elevating influ- 
ence on mankind. The bok is written in a bright and 
engaging spirit.”"— Boston Gazette. 


Messalina. 
A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTs, 


By ALGERNON SrpNEY LoGaN, author of 
‘“‘ Jesus in Modern Life,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00 


‘* A dramatic poem of unusual power. It abounds in 
situations and lines of great beauty and force.” — 
Washington Tribune. 


*,” For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 


“Saul,” “A Feather from the World’s 


General Sherman. 
A short time since General Sher- 
man turned over to us all the plates, 
maps, etc., of his famous 


MEMOIRS WRITTEN BY 
HIMSELF. 


We now have the exclusive right to the publication 
of this great book and have issued a new and enlarged 
edition, uniform with the Memoirs of General Grant 
and General Sheridan. Carefully indexed and illus- 
trated with steel portraits, maps, etc. 2 vols., 8vo, 
about soo pages each. 


PER VOL, PER SET. 
Fine Cloth, $2.50. $5.00. 
Leather, Library Style, 3.50. 7.00. 
Half Turkey Morocco, 4.25. 8.50. 


Special.—This work can be secured on easy pay- 
ments by subscribing for our War Lisrary which 
embraces ten large volumes by the greatest Genera/s 
of the War, among whom are Grant, Sherman, Sheri- 
dan and McClellan. Particulars on application. 


My Life With Stanley’s 
Rear-Guard. 
HERBERT WARD. 


Nearly 200 pages with folding map. 


A friend of Mr. Stanley and one of the most trusted 
and experienced Captains of the Rear-Guard ; many 
have wondered why Mr. Ward has kept compara- 
tively silent while the bitter controversy has been 
fping on. In this book he ks freely and fearlessly. 

¢ is not bitter nor prejudiced, but endeavors to do 


justice to his unfortunate companions by relatin: 
facts of which he produces ample proof. his ae. 
tive is absorbingly interesting and throws new light 
on the Rear-Guard troubles. 


Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 
A NEW BOOK BY W. 0. STODDARD. 


Inside the White House in 
War Times. 


The author of ** Dab Kinzer,” “* Lives of the Presi- 
dents,”’ etc., etc. The most charming and instructive 
of all Mr. Stoddard’s works. In its pictures of men, 
women and events it justifies its title. Humorous, 
pathetic and exciting incidents follow one another 
t gh the es of this book, making it intensely 
a rom cover to cover, to both young and 
old. Small octavo, illustrated by Dan Beard. 


Stamped cloth,"$1.00. 


Stolen White Elephant, and 
Other Stories 


(MARK TWAIN) 


Is the title of a book containing the eighteen best 
short stories and sketches MARK Twain tes written. 


Stamped Cloth, $1.00 
Lf your bookseller does not keep these, will send 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


A Concise Cyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge. 
Biblical, Biographical, Geographical, Histori- 
cal, Practical and Theological. 

One large octavo, about 1,000 double-column pages, 


beautifully illustrated by woodcuts and plain and 
colored maps. . 


EDITED BY 
Rev. ELIAS BENJAMIN SANFORD, M.A. 


Assisted by twenty-eight of the most emin- 
¢ ent scholars and divines in the 
United States, 


All the-.special articles are by men eminent in 
knowledge of the subjects treated. Cheap, handy in 
Ui , concise, recent, reliable, compre- 
hensive and exhaustive. Th ization of the 
vast knowl contained in the principal works of 
jous reference. 
eartily endorsed by the entire religious press. 
Further particulars sent on application. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
3 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 








JEANNETTE BROWN, 
Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 110 Fifth Ave. 





PMP ONT fe Cake 


715 and 717 MARKET STREET, Philadelphia. 


Send for Illustrated Cata’ogue. 
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Literature 
The “ Riverside” Lowell * 

Tuis, the Riverside Edition of the writings of James 
Russell Lowell, in ten volumes, is a complete collection of 
the prose and poetry of one who is generally recognized as 
the most fit representative of American men-of-letters, a 
distinguished scholar, an extraordinary wit, a poet whose 
lines have already become the proverbs of the people, a 
suggestive critic and a noble-minded statesman. In him 
the old Puritan spirit passing through a long line of clergy- 
men and judges finally blossomed into a love of ideal truth 
and beauty. Moral enthusiasm was united—not wholly 
fused, perhaps—with an artistic, impressionable tempera- 
ment. In his early poems and essays one finds the quick 
observation, the nimble fancy and sensitiveness to natural 
beauty that are found also in Emerson and Thoreau and 
the older Bryant. He early loved, and wrote of love and 
women with very tender reverence. Then the poet’s wings 
were strongest, his talent was least labored, when he wrote 
“Not as All Other Women Are’; ‘ Hebe,’ with its exquisite 
phrase ‘ the searching bees’; ‘She Came and Went’; ‘ Auf 
Wiedersehen,’ and—in twenty-four hours of unflagging 
inspiration—‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal,’ with its melodious 
outburst of delight in June and the ‘ lavish summer.’ Never 
again was he so true a poet until in his latter years he wrote 

‘Endymion ’ and the ‘Commemoration Ode.’ 

Soon he was shaken and possessed by humanitarian and 
patriotic enthusiasm, and in successive series of ‘The Big- 
low Papers’ eternised as a fly in amber the party cries, the 
shifting politics, the hatred, pathos and havoc of the 
Mexican War and the Rebellion. Here he wrote the epic 
of New England, and revealed the very pith and marrow of 
the Yankee character with all its shrewdness and shrewish- 
ness, and all its rugged heroism, in its characteristic dialect, 
in verses that stung like scorpions and burned into the 
brain. ‘The Commemoration Ode’ seemed at the moment 
as great as anything of the kind in literature—worthy of 
the patriot sons of Harvard, worthy of ‘ the kindly, earnest, 
brave, fore-seeing man, worthy of the most impressive time 
and place. 

Then turn to the prose. What ripe learning, rare wis- 
dom, subtilety and vivacity are there in the essays on 
Dante, Chaucer, Spenser and Keats: what discriminating 
delineation of character in the essay on Thoreau: what a 
picture of a wonderful man and an inspiring moment in that 
on Emerson: what satire in the review of Percival, as keen 
as Macaulay’s of Montgomery: what dignity and simple 
directness and honest commonsense in the political essays. 
All these things might be said by the lovers of Lowell, and 
they would not be extravagant. Yet even ‘Endymion,’ with 
its classical symbolism, is something of a tour de force, liable 
to some of his own objections to ‘Atalanta.’ 

Our nipping climate hardly suits 
The ripening of ideal fruits, 
and the Puritan and the Yankee must be cunningly sub- 


* The Writings of James hg ony Lowell. New Riverside Edition 10 vols. $r.50. 
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ordinated in a man to make a great poet. An unnecessary 
witticism or a still more unnecessary moral too often mars 
his most exquisite fancies, his most graceful poems. His 
imagination is as exuberant as Keats’s, without the con- 
trolling sense of form that Keats divined from the classics. 
His wit is as unintermittent and corruscating as George 
Meredith’s, and as perplexing and fatiguing. ‘The Grecian 
gluts me with its perfectness,’ he confesses ; but all perfect 
things show at ledst some of the Greek viriue of self- 
restraint, moderation and beauty of proportion, 

His essays are almost as full of verbal quips and laby- 
rinthine jests as a lecture by Artemus Ward. This wit is 
sometimes happy and illuminating, but oftener grotesque. 
It is innate, and smacks of the soil of New England. It 
appears in his earliest writings, in his account of a trip to 
Maine, in his recollections of Cambridge, in ‘A Fable for 
Critics’ ; and the success of ‘The Biglow Papers’ shows 
that Hosea Biglow is one of his own multiple personal- 
ities and, perhaps, the most genuine and fundamental. 
In his poems not in dialect this trait reappears in the 
extravagance of fancy, in the frequent remoteness of the 
similes ; and even in his critical essays, though the style is 
enriched by the glittering, fertile alluvium deposited by 
omnivorous reading, it is the same Yankee wit that com- 
pels to its perverse ingenuity everything quaint and 
medieval, In this, too, Lowell resembles Emerson: the 
substance of their sentences is similarly rich, full of unex- 
pected similes and far-borne allusions ; but in Lowell the 
artistic instinct is stronger, and moulds his thoughts into 
more closely connected phrases and more sonorous, long- 
rolling paragraphs. 

His mind is analogical rather than logical, as a poet’s 
mind is apt to be. His ideas run from his pen as they oc- 
cur to him, and in this he reminds one of Browning. In both 
cases the result is somewhat of a medley; chance makes 
strange bedfellows: his poetry suddenly changes to prose, 
beauty treads on the heels of the grotesque, —he described 
his own poetry when he spoke of ‘ Poor Richard slowly el- 
bowing Plato out.’ His genius is too spontaneous, or rather, 
perhaps, too little under control, always to produce artistic 
work ; single lines sing themselves, but seldom a whole 
poem, however short: his sonnets are almost invariably 
harsh or imperfect; most of his poems are poems in the 
rough, the raw material of poetry, hinting, not express- 
ing, the poetic thought. Like Emerson, he seems to have 
an imperfect sense of music, for his lines halt strangely, and 
when they are musical seem to be so by chance. But 
‘linkéd sweetness long drawn out,’as in Keats and Shelley 
and Tennyson, is sometimes cloying. ‘Out of the strong 
comes forth sweetness,’ and the rare, half-accidental music 
of virile words with strong meaning that enraptures readers 
of Landor and Browning breaks sometimes from the lips of 
Lowell, as in passages of ‘The Commemoration Ode,’ ‘ My 
Heart, I Cannot Still It,—and in many casual lines and 
phrases. 

Suggestive as his criticism is, it is too personal and in- 
tuitive to satisfy a scientific mind. In many respects it is 
the criticism of a poet,—dogmatic often, not always well 
reasoned, sometimes immoderate. His superlatives are not. 
infrequently as multifarious and as inconsistent with one 
another as Mr. Swinburne’s. He is inclined, as was Mat- 
thew Arnold, to emphasize unduly one quality of a writer, 
so that his summaries are apt to be incomplete. What he 
says, for instance, about Swinburne and the ‘ Atalanta’ is 
true so far as it goes, but as a criticism is inadequate. He 
sees only one side of Thoreau, and that not the best side, 
one side of Carlyle and the best one. That Mr. Lowell is 
unfortunate in lacking the historical method, is indicated by 
his essay on Rousseau. It is almost limited to a dissection of 
the moral character of the man, and to an entertaining dis- 
cussion on sentimentality. Surely John Morley would have 
made the subject more significant. Mr. Lowell’s intuitions 
are, however, more interesting and suggestive than most 
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people’s laborious conclusions. His varied learning is almost 
unequalled, and where h@has passed by, the traveller finds 
the path strewed with the treasures of his learning and the 
lavish suggestions of his wit. 

‘The Biglow Papers,’ indeed, are admirable, and. lines 
from them will probably live long on the lips of men, as 
lines still live from ‘Hudibras.” But will ‘The Biglow 
Papers’ long continue to be read—or read more than 
‘Hudibras’ is read to-day ? It is written in an obsolescent 
dialect that already needs a glossary. It deals, it is true, 
with a great event, with great emotions, with very actual, 
very human men; but it is crammed with minute refer- 
ences to momentary acts of transient politicians, so that it 
is like nothing more than a witty newspaper in verse, and 
like the best of newspapers after the date of issue it will be 
used chiefly by historians. Yet, when all is said, there is | ttle 
that posterity reads of any writer save the greatest, and it 
is, perhaps, a false standard that deems it less to influence 
the present greatly than to influence the future infinitessi- 
mally. Lowell has at least done always the duty that lay 
nearest him, and done it well. He unquestionably has 
been and is a powerful moral tonic to his generation and 
the one that followed it. He has stood, also, for culture 
against Philistinism here as sturdily as Matthew Arnold in 
England. His writings may not be great in the classical 
sense of the term, but they have the undeniable ear-mark of 
an exceptionally imaginative, scholarly, sensitive, witty and 
lovable man, who loves his fellowmen, and all things true 
and fair and honorable. Such a life-work is, perhaps, fame 
enough for any man. 





Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘‘New York” * 

Ir was highly appropriate to include in the handsome li- 
brary of books, illustrative of the life of historic towns in 
which English is spoken, one on which the city seal with 
beavers, windmill, and kegs is stamped. The Indian and 
Dutch origin of Manhattan Island is thus symbolized. The 
ptesent financial centre of the continent and the future 
money-market of the world is foreshadowed by the beaver, 
whose skin was the colonial standard of value, whether for 
seewant or guilders. The ceaseless industry, and tendency 
of the people of New York to utilize the forces of nature 
and to avail themselves of all inventions, are typified in the 
windmill sails. Perhaps the capacity for much refreshment 
and desire for plenty of liquid as well as so!id nutriment are 
represented by the two barrels. 

United States Civil Service Commissioner Roosevelt, a 
typical New Yorker and American, has presented in this 
book a fair picture of the cosmopolitan city. His first three 
chapters deal with the era from Hendrik Hudson to the 
end of Peter Stuyvesant’s rule; and here it is a positive nov- 
elty to find a writer who can write about New York without 
thumbing his Diedrich Knickerbocker. After two chapters 
on the Stuart period, from the treachery of the Duke of 
York to the accession of the Dutch King, William III., to 
the English throne, he treats of Leisler in a way that will 
probably satisfy his English readers, but hardly the America 
of the next century. The colonial and Revolutionary peri- 
ods are well analyzed and described. From 1783 to 1800 
New York was a Federalist city, but from 1801 2nwards it has 
been Democratic. The movements of immigration are pic- 
tured clearly and the elements which have made New York 
a cosmopolitan centre are clearly understood and explained. 
The city during the Civil War and since is well sketched, a 
bird’s-eye view being given of notable aspects and occur- 
rences, There are three maps and a good index, and the 
make-up of the book is unexceptionable. 

For this, his most recent achievement in literature, Mr. 
Roosevelt deserves much praise. To have made a clear 
story out of the mass of material in print and manuscript, 
and to have avoided discursive discussions is to have per- 

eee 


*New York. By Theodore Roosevelt. §r.05. (Historic Towas.) Longmans, 
~ Green & Co. 
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formed a highly creditable feat. Nevertheless, the work is 
rather a clever compilation than a piece of historiography of 
the first order. There is little or no evidence of original 
research, and, despite much reference to ‘ Americanism,” 
the book seems to have been so prepared as to win the fa- 
vor of readers in England. It is a grave defect that the 
laws, institutions, and ideas dominant in ‘the little Dutch 
trading hamlet’ were not studied in the original language, 
and their influence clearly shown even in the New York of 
to-day. Settled by men from the only republic in northern 
Europe, and the one which taught the Pilgrims and American 
Puritans their best ideas, New Amsterdam was a powerful 
factor in the story of American liberty. Bringing with them 
institutions for the prototypes of which English history will 
be searched in vain, but which are clearly discerned in the 
Dutch Republic, the Hollanders stamped their impress inef- 
faceably upon the chief city and upon the well-named Em- 
pire State of the American Union. They laid the founda- 
tion of its commercial greatness, and gave it its cosmopoli- 
tan spirit, so that, more than anyother one city of our coun- 
try, New Amsterdam was, as New York is, a true type of the 
whole nation, which is not so much English as Teutonic. 
After the English conquest of 1664, the people of New York 
changed their language but not their institutions. What 
was borrowed from aristocratic England passed away at the 
Revolution; what was republican remained. In both the 
chief city and the nation we are continental, rather than 
English or insular. Mr. Roosevelt has only partially shown 
these facts so generally ignored by American historiog- 
raphers. 

To those who were led to expect a continuance of the 
superb literary qualities displayed in the ‘ Naval History of 
the War of 1812,’ and to some extent also in ‘ The Winning of 
the West,’ this last work is somewhat of a disappointment. 
In other respects, however, it is quite up to its companion 
volumes in the series edited by Prof. Freeman. 





“My Life with Stanley’s Rear-Guard "* 


THE LITERATURE of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition 
is increased by a little volume (a second one) from Herbert 
Ward, the author of ‘ Five Years with the Congo Cannibals.’ 
Mr. Ward was in Africa and already well versed in the ways 
of the climate and people of the Dark Continent, when he met 
Stanley. He was appointed an officer, and was left with Bart- 
telot at Yambuya. It was in accordance with the desire of Mr. 
Stanley that Mr. Ward reserved and postponed his first publi- 
cation until the chief explorer’s two volumes had been out 
several months. The book now before us, and entitled ‘My 
Life with Stanley’s Rear-Guard,’ isa little volume of one hun- 
dred and fifty pages, which Mr. Stanley, in a private note 
in July last, suggested that the author should write. Mr. 
Ward was desirous rather of forgetting the whole matter of 
the failure of the rear-guard, and his own connection with 
the expedition, than of being dragged into the dispute. 
Coolly, and in transparent language, he sets forth the pre- 
liminary facts of his engagement with Stanley, and then 
prints the journal of his sojourn at Yambuya. In regard to 
those harrowing incidents which are alleged to have taken 
place and which have deeply affected the public mind, he 
says little, as he was hundreds of miles away from the scene 
of their occurrence at the time. Then follow correspond- 
ence and extracts from the press giving the gist of the recent 
controversy, together with certain extracts from Mr. Stanley’s 
lectures in which the latter rather freely criticised his sub- 
ordinates. Mr. Ward’s answers and defence are in such 
excellent temper and language, so clear and moderate, so 
apparently scrupulous to the least detail, that we incline to 
believe he will greatly influence public opinion to gravitate 
towards the truth. Certainly the book is a model polemic, 
finely illustrating the ethics of controversy. 


° Mp jae with Stanley’s Rear-Gard. By Herbert Ward. socts, Chas. L, Web- 
ster ’ 
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“The Love-Letters of a Portuguese Nun” * 

THIS DAINTY volume enshrines a love now more than 
two hundred years old, and as we unclasp its casket of 
white-and-gold, it is as "though one unclasped a locket and 
found there a tress of golden hair. It was in 1668 that a 
French soldier—presumably the Marquis de Chamilly,— 
went a-warring to Portugal, and there fell i in love with Mari- 
anna Alcaforado, a nun of Beju, who ‘loved back again’ 
and became immortal through her love. Her voice deli- 
cate and intense speaks across two centuries of love and 
betrayal, of fair promise and false performance, of passion 
stronger than death, of ingratitude blacker than night. 
Five letters of hers have floated on down to us from the 
narrow nunnery where so great a passion throve like some 
mighty exotic overshadowing all else, and each has a strange 
fluency and flow, a redolent grace and attractiveness, the 
easy eloquence of the Portuguese, the spontaneity of a soul 
streaming with sentiment. Such letters Hélofse wrote to 
Abelard, or Madame Guyon to her divine lover, or St. 
Theresa to the angel of her dreams; and the ‘ Sonnets from 
the Portuguese’ quiver with a passion akin to what we read 
in these white pages. It is almost pitiful to look into the 
heart of a woman jilted two hundred years ago; to open 
this white tomb and find it full of spotless rose-leaves; to 
draw back the curtain and see the sacred lamp still burning 
in its consecrated niche after so many generations have 
come and gone: to catch the very flutterings of the heart and 
reveal them to garish day. The Marquis loved and flirted 
—and went back to his rich heiress in France, to be im- 
paled upon the pen of St. Simon; while Marianna died 
broken-hearted, it is to be supposed, leaving nothing but these 
letters, whose very authorship remained a mystery till 1810, 
when it was accidentally discovered. The ‘irreparable 
levity’ of the Marquis (who became Marécha/) stands over 
against this beautiful fragment of a life as a trampled fleur. 
de-lis amid stainless lilies. The poor letters which he doubt- 
less flaunted as trophies or souvenirs of a passing ‘cam- 
paign’ are his condemnation and epitaph. The ‘lettres 
d’une inconnue’ rise up in judgment, and twenty editions 
have not exhausted the tale of ignominy. 

The sympathetically appreciative introduction is from the 
pen of Miss Josephine Lazarus, a sister of the late Miss 
Emma Lazarus, the poet. 





Grady’s “ The New South” + 
IT 1S REMARKABLE how quickly catch-words take the 


popular ear and how persistently they tickle it. Now it is 
young America,’ ‘la jeune France,’ ‘jeunesse dorée,’ 
‘ junge Werther,’ * junges Deutschland’; now it is ‘ pre- 


raphaelite,’ ‘the cénacle,’ ‘ new Scandinavia,’ and what not, 
according as new literary, intellectual or industrial move- 
ments start, ripple the surface, and descend like the Pheeni- 
cian Adonis into the bosom of the earth, the next decade or 
the next generation to reappear rejuvenated, rechristened, 
retouched with the dews of immortal youth. It was doubt- 
less so when Theocritus sang the death-throes of Greece or 
Cervantes the dirge of chivalry or Goethe the sorrows of 
Werther: every prophet sang of new dispensations and 
every poet thrilled with the newer wine of newer times. 
“The New South’ is one of the industrial catch-words 
with which the ear has been pertinaciously teased since the 
assassination of Lincoln. What Mr. Grady meanseby it in 
his vivid and admirable letters to the Ledger now gathered 
in book form, is the South of iron and cotton and rice, not 
the South of poem and story and novel. These Whitman- 
esque themes are chanted in every imaginable metre and 
foot, statistically, descriptively, optimistically, till every line 
is flushed with rose-color and sunrise glow spreads over the 
roseate pages. What Mr. Grady reveals ¢s wonderful, but 
the superlatives he uses grow ineffective as the wearied 
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ear relaxes, and hyperbole ultimately ; o’erleaps itself.’ The 
South is all he represents it to be,—new, rick, marvellous, 
unexplored; but yet his ardent imagination runs a danger of 
‘painting the lily’ and trying to make the violet sweeter 
than it is. These letters, written with singular daring and 
printed with singular frankness by the Ledger, discuss 1 in six 
sections all the contrasted themes of ‘before’ and ‘after’ 
the War, the lean, loitering Then and the fat, hurrying Now; 

“Georgia scenes’ in ante-bellum days with those that came 
after; ebb-tide and flood, hard times and flush. Their in- 
cisive style—a little coarse, a little shrill perhaps,—cuts deep 
impressions on the mind and covers the memory with things 
rememberable and worth remembering. A certain humor 
runs through the turgidity, too, and the fervid rhetoric is 
shot through with anecdotes and personalities. One princi- 
pal insistence of the brochure is that ‘The New South’ is the 
work of the ‘ New Southerners,’ not of Northern capitalists; 
and he seems to prove the thesis by irrefutable figures. A 
kindlier book was never written, or a manlier. The Negro 
question is no question at all in Mr. Grady’s mind, for the 
Negro absolutely must not and cannot rule the whites in the 
South. Every sane person takes the same view, and there 
is likely to be unanimity all around on the subject. All 
must be thankful to the deceased politician for recording 
this unchangeable decree in tones that would penetrate 
adamant. 





Curtin’s ‘‘Myths and Folk-Tales”* 

THE SMITHSONIAN at Washington is fortunate in having 
on its staff so accomplished a linguist and ethnologist as 
Mr. Curtin, translator of the Pole Sienkiewicz and of the 
volume before us. Apart from the scientific value of the 
myths contained in the latter, the literary charm of the 
translation is high, and the tone struck in rendering the 
tales from the Slav and Magyar languages is nafve without 
being silly, natural without being monotonous; therefore 
unlike that 

Que chante un mendiant & l’angle d’ un vieux pont. 

The collection opens with a varied miscellany of Russian 
stories about the metal and animal kingdoms, enchanted 
princesses, pigs with golden bristles, the waters of youth, 
life, and death, and the deathless youth. The marvellous 
imagination of the Russ peoples plays sportively through 
these creations and exhibits wanton delight in hugeness, in 
physical strength and beauty, in comic situations of its 
mighty myth-tsars, and queer adventures for its king’s sons 
and tsarinas. Miss Hapgood and Prof. Ralston had intro- 
duced us before to the epic tales of Russ-land, and the 
strange poems of its wandering rhapscdes; but we do not 
remember any stories in their collections so delightfully fan- 
ciful as Mr. Curtin’s. In these the ‘horns of Elfland’ blow 
not ‘faintly ’ but furiously, and Titania and all her train 
emerge not as microscopic daci//i, but as real titans and 
cyclopses, Atlas-like creatures that require a whole heaven 
to swim in and flaunt their constellated tails. The group 
which Mr. Curtin has taken from Afanasyeff’s three-volume 
series has fibres of nature-myth and natural phenomena 
running in streaks and striations through it, however they 
got there. Winds and whirlwinds, fire and light, metals that-. 
gleam and clouds that glow are their dramatis persona, andy. 
it must be confessed, act their parts superbly. In the 
Chekh myths, which are mostly translated from the ‘ N&rodnfi 
Poh&dky ’ of Radostova, the same riotous Russ imagination, 
more or less Chekh- ized, plunges fiercely up and down the 
pages. One or two of them are singularly beautiful and 
have gathered further elements of quaintness about them, 
like the quills of the porcupine, during their sojourn in Bo- 
hemia. The Magyar myths strike us as the most Oriental 
and poetic of all—*‘ The Poor Man and-the King of the 
Crows,’ for instance, —and rival their Arabian cousins in 
creativeness and cunning. ‘The Reed Maiden’ is a sort of 
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Greek Syrinx, glorified by Hun additions. Grown-up chil- 
dren. as well as hunters after folk-lore and superstitions will 
revel in these freaks of fact and fancy which Mr. Curtin 
translates and dedicates appropriately to Prof. F. J. Child. 





Thurston’s “Antiquities of Tennessee” * 

IN HIS WELL-PRINTED and profusely illustrated volume, 
Mr. Thurston has made an important contribution to Ameri- 
can archeology. He introduces us to an ancient and long- 
forgotten race, the ‘ Stone-Grave People,’ who rivalled and in 
some respects surpassed in culture the Moundbuilders of 
Ohio. If less attention has been given to their relics, it is 
because these remains of vanished art have been in a large 
measure. hidden beneath the surface of the soil, in the ceme- 
teries of this remarkable people. They buried their dead 
in cists or box-shaped graves, formed of stone slabs, and 
sometimes constructed with much care. In these receptacles, 
along with the remains of their departed friends, they placed 
vessels containing provisions to support them on their jour- 
ney to the spirit-land, as well as the prized ornaments, im- 
plements, insignia and weapons of the deceased, and even 
the children’s toys and playthings. One of the largest of 
these cemeteries, situated within five miles of Nashville, 
was discovered only about two years ago. From this and 
many other burial-grounds, which have been lately explored, 
immense stores of relics, sufficient to supply many museums, 
have been exhumed. 

These evidences suffice to show that the Stone-Grave 
People had attained to about the same grade of semi-civili- 
zation as had been reached by the Zufiis and other Village 
Indians of New Mexico and Arizona. They wrought with 
much skill implements of stone, bone, shell and baked clay. 
They made pottery of many kinds, often ingeniously imi- 
tating the human face and figure and various animal forms. 
They seem to have had a currency of shell-disks; and they 
evidently traded extensively, their acquisitions comprising 
copper from Lake Superior, mica from North Carolina, and 
sea-shells from the Atlantic coast. They lived in comforta- 
ble dwellings, of bee-hive shape, from twenty to fifty feet in 
diameter, and plastered within and without with clay. The 
earthen trowels of the plasterer, still marked with the clay, 
have been found buried in his grave. They seem to have 
been a social and peaceful race of industrious farmers, me- 
chanics, and traders, not greatly unlike their more civilized 
successors, who are now prying and meditating among their 
tombs. 

From various indications it is inferred that this interest- 
ing community was conquered and dispersed, apparently 
not more than five hundred years ago, by barbarous tribes 
from the north, probably of the Iroquois race. About their 
own origin and connections all is speculation. Some sup- 
pose them to have been Shawnees; others would make them 


' akin to the Natchez, or to the tribes of Arkansas—or even 


of New Mexico. Mr. Thurston, who is averse to theorizing, 
-gives the various opinions, with a summary of the evidence, 
.and leaves the reader to form his own conclusions. This 
-work, in style and arrangement, is a model of its kind, and 
will be welcome to all students of American antiquities. 





Two Books on Electricity tf 

Unper THE TITLE of ‘Electricity in Daily Life’ (1) have 
been gathered together the various articles on the applica- 
tion of electricity which have recently appeared in Scrib- 
ner’s. The topics treated are of very general interest, and 
as they are discussed by electricians whose experience has 
made them thoroughly familiar with the subjects which they 
severally treat, the reader may feel confident that the de- 
scriptions of methods and apparatus are both accurate and 
up to the times. The opening paper is by Prof. Brackett, 
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and introduces the subject by a general résumé of the devel- 
opment of electricity in its relation to practice, with a short 
account of some of the fundamental facts in electrical sci- 
ence, and the more important instruments and measure- 
ments. Then follow articles on electric motors, the elec- 
tric railway, electric lighting, the telegraph, the making and 
laying of ocean cables, electricity in warfare, in its house- 
hold application, and finally in its uses in medicine. 

In view of the many applications of electricity in daily 
life and the rapid increase in their number and importance, 
intelligent minds cannot but seek to know more of the work- 
ings of this mysterious agent, and of the ways in which it 
has been made the obedient servant of man. But as the 
fundamental idezs in electrical science are by no means as 
familiar as the general principles underlying the action of 
even so complicated a machine as the modern steam-engine, 
it is evident that it must be correspondingly difficult to de- 
scribe electrical apparatus and methods in such a way as to 
make them intelligible to the general reader. In the vol- 
ume before us, however, the attempt has been boldly made 
to present the different topics in a way that is both popular 
and accurate, and the attempt has been to a very consider- 
able degres a success. The papers are for the most part 
very readable and interesting, and can hardly fail to con- 
tribute to the more intelligent understanding of the electri- 
cal wonders which are daily assuming more importance in 
their relation to every phase of life. The volume contains 
more than a hundred excellent illustrations. 

In ‘ Pioneers of Electricity’ (2) Mr. J. Munro gives a 
short account of the lives of eleven natural philosophers 
who are especially distinguished by their contributions to 
the development of the science of electricity. We are first 
led back by the lives of Thales and Dr. Gilbert to the dis- 
covery of the simplest facts in electricity and magnetism. 
Then the great pioneers of electrical science in modern 
times—Franklin, Coulomb, Volta, Davy, Oersted, Ampére 
and Ohm—are introduced to the reader by short sketches of 
their lives and scientific work. And in the closing chapters 
are presented the lives of Faraday and Maxwell, who more 
than all others have made the electrical science of the pres- 
ent day; the one bringing out with wonderful insight the 
importance of studying not only the electrified bodies but 
the medium between them, and the other with masterly 
power developing a relation between electrical waves and 
light, so subtle that it is the crowning achievement of to- 
day to have established it firmly by experiment. The lives 
are well written, full of interest, and treated with much dis- 
crimination. A portrait engraving is prefixed to each chap- 
ter. 





Recent Fiction 

‘THE NUGENTs of Carriconna,’ by Tighe Hopkins, is, as the 
name implies, an Irish story. One of the brothers goes to Australia 
to live, amasses a great fortune, marries and has one child, a 
daughter, who disappoints him by making a match of which he 
does not approve, and going off with her husband to live in Paris. 
When he dies, therefore, he leaves his fortune to his brother, An- 
thony, in Ireland. Anthony determines to devote the fortune to 
the study of astronomy, and advertises for a female assistant. 
The advertisement is seen by his niece in Paris, who has in the 
meantime become a widow without fortune, and she answers it 
and secures the situation, going among her own people for the 
first time, and without any knowledge on their part of her identity. 
Anthony becomes a veritable miser, and gives up the astronomy, 
referring to save the money. He retains his assistant, however, 
use he has begun to suspect who she is. He wishes to make 
a match between her and his son, and thereby retain his hold upon 
the fortune. Young people are perverse, however. The son runs 
away with another girl, and the niece marries a man she picks 
out for herself. She alone is aware of the fact that the old man 
keeps his money in the tower where the telescope was placed. He 
is killed and the tower destroyed in a storm while she is off on her 
bridal trip, and she has to return to find the money for them, a 
n of which is given to her to whom it all rightfully belongs. 
e story has a deal of the Irish raciness, and is very pleasant 

reading on the whole. (so cents. D. Appleton & Co.) 
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A YOUNG MAN travelling through Ireland was caught in a 


violent storm and took refuge in a house with several other people 
who were telling each other the legends of the neighborhood. One 


story was that when St. Patrick drove the snakes out of Ireland, 
one of them, in his rage, turned the streams away from a lake on 
top of the mountains, turning it into an irreclaimable . The 
young fellow falls in love with the daughter of the man who owns 
the bog, and enters his service so as to be near the girl. The bog is 
continually shifting, and the hero of the story is persuaded that it 
can be drained, and convinces his employer of the fact. The old 
man quarrels with him, however, before the work is done, and dis- 
charges him. After he leaves he hasa bad dream about his sweet- 
heart and gets up in the middle of the night to go and look for her. 
He finds the bog is shifting again; and the girl, acne | alarmed 
about her father who is away from home, has gone to look for him. 
He discovers them at last and brings them safely home, almost 
losing his own life in the struggle. Of course he marries the girl. 
There is a good deal of interesting scientific talk in the book upon 
the shifting of the bog and the methods of reclaiming the land. 
The story is called ‘The Snake’s Pass,’ and is by Bram Stoker,known 
in this country as Henry Irving’s manager. (40cts. Harper & Bros.) 





‘THE Loc of the Maryland’ contains the recital of Douglas 
Frazar’s adventures at sea in a voyage around the world. He be- 
gins by telling about his antecedents and about the fitting up of 
the vessel for a trip to the East Indies. He enters into minute de- 
tails of the life on board, the discipline which prevails, and the 
passengers who are to contribute towards making the trip a pleas- 
ant one. Porpoise-catching in a gale of wind, securing flying-fish 
by means of a net, landing at St. Helena and visiting the tomb of 
Napoleon, albatross-fishing off the Cape of Good Hope, shooting 
birds found feeding on the remains of a squid larger than any whale 
they had seen, visiting the Mohammedan temple and famous banyan 
tree at Anjer, a successful tiger hunt, etc., etc., are all enthusiasti- 
cally described and form a part only of the adventures herein 
related. ($1.50. Lee & Shepard.)}——BOARDING-SCHOOL stories 
are bad enough when they have to be listened to from the inmates 
of such institutions, but when they are strung out through a whole 
volume and put into print, they become terrible inflictions. In‘ The 
Beresford Prize,’ by L. T. Meade, there is the usual bad girl, who 
does all kinds of naughty things and gets everyone into a world of 
trouble. There is also the noble and lon girl, entirely too 
good for earth, so she comes very near dying, as a result of one of 
the naughty girl’s pranks. She forgives her enemy, of course, and 
as she is leaving school receives the Beresford Prize Extraordinary 
raped conduct of every imaginable kind. (Longmans, Green 

0.) 





AN IRISH nobleman, his wife and a very beautiful sister go out 
to Calcutta to live. The man and his wife do not live happily to- 
gether; but we have chiefly to do with the sister, whose flirtations 
are numerous and startling. Father and son are rivals in her af- 
fections, and the older man, thinking the younger has the best 
chance, induces the government to send the boy into the interior on 
business. The father then intercepts his son’s letters to the girl 
and destroys them. She disappoints him, however, by agreeing, 
for financial reasons, to marry a wealthy young fellow whom she 
does not love. This last person is obligingly seized with a violent 
attack of jungle fever, in which the girl nurses him devotedly, but 
from which he does not recover. Dying, he leaves his entire for- 
tune to his intended wife, and she returns to England with it, per- 
suaded that the man she has always loved is unfaithful. He and 
his father, hearing of her departure, return home in search of her, 
each without allowing the other to know of his intention. The 
young man manages to explain his apparent neglect, wins the hand 
of the woman whose heart he has possessed for so long, and they 
are happy ever afterwards. Such is the story of ‘ The Beverlys,’ 
by Mary Abbott. ($1.25. A.C. McClurg & Co.) 





‘ DIANE,’ a chronicle of the reign of Charles I[X., was written by 
Prosper Mérimée when he was only twenty-five years old. He had 
been reading a considerable number of memoirs and pamphlets 
relating to the end of the sixteenth century, and he took a fancy 
to extract some of the matter and weave it into a narrative of his 
own. Anecdotes were the only part of history that he cared for, 
particularly those which gave a picture of manners and character 
at a given time. Memoirs alone, he thought, furnished those por- 
traits of human beings which were calculated to amuse and inter- 
est. He confessed that he would willingly give Thucydides for 
some authentic memoirs by Aspasia or by a slave of Pericles. His 
point of view in writing this chronicle of the reign of Charles IX. 
seemed to be that he must not use nineteenth century ideas in 
judging sixteenth century conduct. The massacre of St. Bartholo- 
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mew, for instance, was a great crime, but not such a one as it 
would have been if it had been committed in our own time. ven 
this theory he has built one of the best and most interesting his- 
torical novels in the French language, in which he has shown the 
way toa whole nation of writers who have promptly and profitably 
followed his example. His love-scenes not only attract in them-— 
selves, but possess the curious interest of having served as models 
to thecamindee of the same kind since, Nothing that Mérimée has 
ever written possesses exactly the charm which pervades his cele- 
brated ‘ Lettres & une Inconnue,’ but he is a master of implements, 
and in ‘Diane’ there appears a great deal of that literary and 
moral idiosyncrasy which makes its author so interesting a figure. 
The book has been admirably translated by George Saintsbury. 
(50 cts. Chas. H. Sergel & Co.) 





‘My UNCLE BENJAMIN,’ by Claude Tillier, is an old French 
novel revived and newly done into English by Benj. R. Tucker. 
Early in the fifties Ludwig Pfau, who has written an appreciative 
sketch of Tillier, found in one of the itinerant bookstalls of Paris a 
stitched volume with no cover, no title-page, neither author nor 
printer, nothing but a wy title pasted on it with the three words 
* Mon Oncle Benjamin.’ e went to the Luxembourg Garden, after 
buying the book, sat down beneath a chestnut tree, and did not 
move until he had read it to the end. Tillier lived, wrote and died 
in the provinces, and all his works were published there, conse- 
quently he was ignored in Paris and by the rest of the world. ‘ My 
Uncle Benjamin’ is a fascinating sketch of the Nivernese man- 
ners and customs of the eighteenth century. By a few masterly 
strokes Tillier has endowed his chief character with flesh and blood 
and placed him in full life before the reader. It is a rare creation, 
one of those which by a blending of the real and the ideal become 
the common property of all times and places, and are handed down 
from generation to generation without ever becoming trite or tire- 
some. Thebook ranks among Tillier’s works as ‘Madame Bovary ’ 
does among Flaubert’s and ‘Mlle. de Maupin ’ among Théophile 
Gautier’s. A man is not apt to produce more than one such piece 
of work. The style is simple, concise and direct; the narrative, 
natural and without reserve, combining a genuine feeling for nature 
and mankind. It clearly deserves the attention it is now attracting, 
and is likely to retain its hold upon the public, (B. R. Tucker.) 

IT IS SCARCELY credible that the brains of any one or two peo- 
ple could contain enough cheap sentimentality to fill four hundred 
closely printed pages. And yet that remarkable feat has been 
accomplished by Adeline Sargeant and Ewing Lester in ‘ Name 
and Fame.’ The key note of the book is struck in the opening 
chapter, which contains a duel, a great deal of decidedly vulgar 
talk between the man and his wife, and their ultimate separation. 
The succeeding chapters transfer the scene to England and prom- 
ise something better. They awaken a good deal of interest by 
opening the question of the higher education of women, and dis- 
cussing it from the standpoint of middleclass Englishmen some 
ten or fifteen years back. The brother and sister are educated 
together up to a certain point, and then the girl stays at home be- 
cause she is a woman, and because the boy does not wish her at 
Newnham while he is at Trinity. We are soon past the rational 
stage in this piece of literature, however, and are plunged once 
more into all kind of sensations, and the greatest amount of cheap 
sentiment, arrests on false suspicion, prisons, trials, divorces,— 
everything conceivable on the Police Gazette order. It is all 
brought to a happy conclusion at last, and one closes the book 
with a feeling of great relief. (so cts. United States Book Co.) 





WE HAVE two volumes in Lovell’s Westminster Series before us, 
One is called ‘He Went for a Soldier,’ by John Strange Winter. 
A wealthy young officer in the English army meets and makes the 
acquaintance, in a most extraordinary manner, of an attractive 
girl, with whom he proceeds to fall in love. He is about to pro- 
pose to her when he discovers that he has lost his entire fortune, 
so he writes her a letter instead bidding her goodbye, enlists as a 
private soldier in a regiment on its way to India, and buries himself 
out there. The girl’s guardian, however, soon assumes command 
of that same regiment and takes her out to India with him. There 
she meets her lover in his corporal’s uniform, and she throws her- 
self on his neck and tells him she will marry him in spite of himself, 
and support them both on her fortune, which is ample. It is an 
extremely silly story. The other volume in this series bears the 
title ‘ Missing—A ._ Girl’; it is by Florence Warden, and is 
rather interesting on the whole, though it has no particular literary 
merit. A very beautiful young girl, a deaf-mute, has been stolen 
from her home in England by an adventurer and his wife, who use 
her to entrap men into their house that they may rob and murder 
them. They are in Paris during the Exposition, and an English- 
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man who sees the girl and is greatly attracted by her resolves to 
rescue her from these people and restore her to her friends. Her 
inability to talk in any language makes him fear she is insane, but 
he pérseveres, and at last one crime too many throws her captors 
into prison. The Englishman goes home, finds the girl's relatives, 
learns from them that she is deaf and dumb, not insane, and he 
agrees at once to marry her and teach her to talk, himself. (25 
cts. each. United States Book Co.) 





-THE LIFE and death of Capt. Renaud is told in rather an inter- 
esting manner by Alfred de Vigny. Renaud was one of Napo- 
leon’s soldiers, one of the many who in his early youth came in 
contact with the marvellous personal magnetism of his master, and 

ielded completely to its fascination. The history of his life is the 
Risto of the gradual awakening of the man from the condition of 
slavish devotion with which Napoleon had inspired the boy. At- 
tached to his personal service at Fontainebleau, Renaud begins to 
see something of the malice and pettiness which makes up a large 
portion of the Emperor’s private conduct. The disillusion is com- 

lete when he is unexpectedly present at the interview between 
Hapolees and Pius Vil. in which the Emperor attempts to intimi- 
date the Pope, and, finding he cannot do so, plays the hypocrite un- 
til the Pope, seeing through the hypocrisy clearly, weeps to think 
that a large portion of the earth should be dominated by such a 
creature. Renaud receives his death-wound at last from a child in 
the streets of Paris. He carries with him always a Malacca walk- 
ing-stick by which he was known, hence the title of the story, ‘La 
Canne de Jonc.’ (40 cts. D.C. Heath & Co..——THE SPANISH 
novelist, Pedro A. de Alarcon, has written a story whose plot is 
based upon the historical events connected with the abdication of 
Philip V. and the death of Louis I. of Spain. It is a tale told to 
Alarcon when a child by his grandmother during one of those 
evenings of story-telling which is such a delightful feature of 
Spanish home life. It is called ‘ The Strange Friend of Tito Gill,’ 
and ‘Tito’s ’ rapid rise from poverty to affluence by means of his 
strange Friend is graphically told. It is well translated by Mrs. 
Darr. ($1. A. Lovell & Co.) 





Minor Notices 

AT LAST the Scotch-Irish are beginning to be heard from: 
Tired of reading American history as turned out from the work- 
shops of New England, they intend to put on record what the 
have done. The second Congress of people of this stock, whic 
- has done so much for the United States in furnishing Presidents, 
ee. judges, lawyers, physicians, preachers, authors, pub- 

hers, merchants, and explorers, was held in Pittsburg from May 
29 to June 1, 1890. This was very proper, since Pennsylvania 
seems to be the Holy Land of the non-English peoples. Of the 
three hundred pages, 84 are devoted to proceedings and detail, and 
176 to the racy addresses and scholarly papers of the delegates. 
Prof. Arthur T. Perry of Williams College treats ably and interest- 
ingly of the Scotch-Irish of New England, and the Rev. Dr. Kelley 

Sam Houston the Washington of Texas. Two papers tell of 
the doings of the same richly endowed stock in Pennsylvania, and 
Gov. Campbell of Ohio writes of his compeers in the Buckeye 
State. The battle of the Alamance in North Carolina, in which 
the ultra-Tory Gov. Tryon met in the field with cavalry, infantry 
and artillery the Scoth-Irish Sons of Liberty protesting against the 
English King’s arbitrary acts, and fought a battle in which fifty 
men were killed and scores wounded, is described by D. C. Ran- 
kin. This was in 1771 —long before the Boston massacre,—and 
was the first blood shed in behalf of the freedom gained in the 
Revolutionary War. Other interesting papers relate to the Pres- 
tons, and to the Scotch-Irish University of the South—Washington 
and Lee,—by Prof. H. A. White of that institution. Evidently 
some stereotyped statements in current histories of our country 
need readjustment. ($1.50. Robert Clarke & Co.) 





MR W.T. STEAD, the indefatigable projector and editor of 
The Review of Reviews, has gathered into one square album 
no fewer than 136- portraits of the famous pone of Europe 
and America. Most of these celebrities have said a good word, 
over their autograph signatures, for the compiler’s new venture in 
journalism. One may here enjoy a study of faces and of penman- 
ship that is at least suggestive. Despite all our progress in civili- 
zation, good writing seems to lag behind, and one feels like be- 
seeching many of the great people, men and women, to spare a 
little time and go to their copy-books to improve their chirography. 

many would not be able to secure clerkships in commer- 
cial life. Here, however, is a feast for the eyes. One rarely has 
an opportunity to study so many of the faces of people who have 
achieved something noteworthy, or at least are tem ily im- 
agined by the public to have done so. Not only the two light 
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continents, Europe and America, are represented, but even the 
lights shining in twilight lands or twinkling in dark places are here 
to confront us and challenge our serutiny. As this is woman's 
century, we are favored with a number of those who represent 
the finer strength of civilization, or its curiosities in female form. 
Altogether, ‘ Portraits and Autographs: An Album for the People’ 
is a remarkable and characteristic product of a fertile hand and 
brain. ($1. Chas. E. Merrill & Co.) 





A BOOK abounding in bits of curious information is Charles 
Ledyard Norton’s ‘ Political Americanisms,’ a collection of phrases, 
nicknames and expressions, current at various periods in our polit- 
ical history, such as Monroe Doctrine, log rolling, salary grab, Salt 
River, era of good feeling, ring, bar’l, rail-splitter, plank, carpet- 
bagger, etc. Brief explanations are given of the meaning of each 
term, and also, when possible, of its origin. The meagre list of 
nicknames of States should be made complete, and arranged under 
states as well as under the sobriquets. The little volume is by no 
means exhaustive, nor does the editor claim it to be. While it 
has many phrases not found elsewhere, it also omits a large num- 
ber, as, for instance, returning-board, dude-and-pharisee, tanners, 
great expounder, Sackville incident, last ditch, innocuous desuetude, 
third party, arm-in-arm convention, gag-laws, old Roman, late un- 
pleasantness, knifing, trading, whiskey ring, and others. A com- 
plete, concise political dictionary, presenting in one volume the es- 
sentials of Bartlett, Lalor, Brown and Strauss, and Norton, is to be 
desired. ($1. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





CAPTAIN CoOK—not the original, of mighty fame, but a modest 
American sea-captain of the same name, Mr. M. B. Cook of 
Friendship, Me., has been to Japan. Visiting the three chief cities 
and the larger seaports, he has seen much of interest. After his 
second vo age he compiled the little book which he now, with 
‘much diffidence,’ sends afloat. It is a pity that the Captain’s 
modesty extended so far as to cover up the names of the authors 
and the books he has read and used as freight under his own 
manifest. Nearly all the legendary, artistic, religious, and historic 
lore which makes a landscape so eloquent to the eye of those who 
read, had been gathered in japan, mostly by the captain’s country- 
men, and printed with much care, labor, and expense. The Cap- 
tain has diligently read these books, as his every page shows, and 
despite the prefatory note of ‘no claim to originality,’ courtesy 
would suggest acknowledgment in further occasional reference of 
which the text is innocent. However, for a picture of the beaten 
track of the tourist in central Japan, this handy book is worth read- 
ing, while his pictures of the Japan of 1889 and of the public cele- 
brations over the promulgation of the new Constitution are fresh 
and accurate. (John B. Alden.) 





‘THE QUESTION OF SHIPS’ is a pamphlet containing two es- 
says, one by David A. Wells on ‘The Decay of Our Ocean Mer- 
cantile Marine,’ the other by Capt. John Codman on ‘Shippin 
Subsidies and Bounties.’ The views of the writers are too well 
known, we suppose, to need any summarizing at our hands; but 
they are here presented in a simple and popular style with the evi- 
dent object of influencing minds not much trained in scientific in- 
vestigation, yet without sacrificing logical accuracy. The effect of 
our navigation laws in first destroying our ocean carrying trade and 
then preventing its restoration is clearly shown, aed the true way 
to revive it pointed out. All who are interested in the subject 
treated—and they are just now a numerous body—will find the 
free-trade view of the question well stated in these essays. (25 
cts. G. P. Putnam's Sons.)——THE REV. R. S. MACARTHUR of 
this city has published a sermon delivered last Thanksgiving Day 
on ‘ Three Essentials to National Perpetuity and Power,’ these 
essentials being a free ballot, a free school and a free Church. 
There is nothing new or striking in the author’s views or in his 
mode of presenting them, the principal point in the sermon being 
his a protest against sectarian interference with the public 
schools—an interference which the author believes is seriously 
threateried. (10 cts. E. Scott.) 





Dr. J. MACKINTOSH has condensed into 325 pages the events 
of many centuries. Most of the important questions in Scottish 
history are referred to and treated with an impartiality which could 
scarcely be expected from an ardent Scotchman. King Edward 
the First is handled with a severity hardly deserved, and the char- 
acter of Wallace is exalted above the more sober estimate of his- 
tory. But these faults are not to be greatly condemned, perhaps, 
for there is room for difference of opinion. The author’s treat- 
ment of the Great Rebellion is fair and judicial, and this number 
of the series, though not one of the most interesting, is still at- 
tractive and, on the whole, excellent. Numerous portraits are in- 
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terspersed—of James V., James VI., Cardinal Beaton, John Knox, 
the Earl of Loudon, Dr. Chalmers, Carlyle, Burns, Scott, and 
others. (‘The Story of Scotland.’ $1.50. G P. Putnam’s Sons.) —— 
IN ‘CHURCH AND STATE, and Other Essays,’ Tolstoi says noth- 
ing that he has not said before, and much that would be better 
left unsaid. The pages are rife with extravagance and aberration, 
and while we are filled with a deep sense of the tragedy of so 
great a mind gone astray, brooding over the abyss of human mis- 
ery and sin, we cannot sufficiently protest against the sensational 
publication and republication of literature at once baneful and 
destructive. (B. R. Tucker). 





PROF, BRYCE, in a recent visit to Kentucky, to attend a few of 
the sittings of the Constitutional Convention at Frankfort, said 
that the State had the most interesting, because the most unique 
and original, history of any of the American commonwealths, and 
that it was a matter of surprise tohim that no one had as yet arisen 
to write that history in the complete and perfect manner in which 
it should be done. Such being the case, it is not surprising that 
* The Story of Kentucky,’ in the series known as ‘ The Story of the 
States,’ should be rather a disappointing and unsatisfactory per- 
formance. The publishers selected Miss Emma M. Connelly, a 
lady of some literary merit, from the interior of Kentucky, to write 
this volume for them. She has produced a simple, pleasing narra- 
tive, which serves to complete one of the many series of books with 
which the country is now flooded. The subject is much too large 
to have been handled in this manner, and the result is about what 
one might have expected. Mr. James Lane Allen, in a lecture up- 
on Southern literature which he recently read before the Filson 
Club in Louisville, said that the history of every commonwealth in 
the United States would eventually be written in a story. Some 
such idea as that has taken possession of Miss Connelly, and she 
has woven a story into her history, not realizing that a great work 
should be either a scientific, historical document, or a story. Inthe 
list of books relating to Kentucky recommended to the reader in 
the back of this volume, the author omits to mention Theodore 
Roosevelt’s ‘ Winning of the West’ and the publications of the 
Filson Club, notably John Mason Brown’s ‘ Political Beginnings of 
Kentucky’—the most valuable recent contributions to Kentucky 
history, owing to the fact that they are based on documents to which 
other historians did not have access. The author recommends 
Edmund Kirke, whose works have no such claim to consideration. 
{$1.50. D. Lothrop Co.) 





‘STEPS OF THE SUN’ is a book of daily readings in prose, se- 
lected by Agnes Mason—a companion volume to Sidney Lear’s 
‘Five Minutes,’ published some years ago. It differs from most 
compilations of the sort in the quality of the extracts, which are not 
mere hortatory, epigrammatic sentences, to be glanced at and for- 
gotten, but extended paragraphs, each of half a page or more, fur- 
nishing fit themes for meditation, and provocative of thought. 
Among the hundred and fifty authors drawn upon are such clas- 
sics as Hooker, Browne, More, South, Leighton, Milton and Sidney, 
as well as more recent ones, such as Carlyle, Lamb, Newman, Ar- 
nold, and a half-dozen Americans. ($1.25. Longmans, Green & 
Co.)——‘ OPEN SESAME’ is the somewhat fanciful title of a three- 
volume collection of try and prose arranged progressively for 
the use of school-children from the youngest to the most advanced, 
Intended for memorizing, the selections are mostly short, and are 
classified under the usual heads. The ews is a good one, and 
well carried out, the complete series supplying between seven and 
eight hundred extracts suitable for recitation. Each volume con- 
tains a few illustrations, chiefly copies of masterpieces in art, from 
Raphael, Angelo, Da Vinci, and others. The compilers are Blanche 
W. Bellamy and Maud W. Goodwin. (g0c. each. Ginn & Co.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Begging pardon of my friend, Dr. W. J. Rolfe, for infringing on 
his territory, I should like to call the attention of your readers to 
an interesting (to me, at any rate) point of Shakespeare criticism 
‘suggested by a remark on page 320 of The Critic of Dec. 20 last. 
Your reviewer there makes note of the curious fact that the ma- 
jority of tragedians in presenting ‘Othello’ omit altogether the 
scene in which Othello strikes Desdemona, and on that ground he 
raises the question (if I understand him rightly) whether that scene 
properly constitutes the ‘climax’ of the play. To leave matters of 
dramatic criticism to the majority vote of tragedians, though a 
somewhat novel procedure, is, I grant, not without its interest ; 
‘but I question whether its results would be as conclusive as the 
«writer thinks. The scene under discussion (Act IV., sc. i), is 
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omitted from Booth’s Prompt-Book, but it is retained in the Henry 
Irving Shakespeare, the Memorial Theatre Edition, and Kemble’s 
Shakespearean Readin Theobald’s note ‘striking her,’ was 
always followed by Fechter, who struck with the ‘letter from 
Venice,’ and is religiously observed by Salvini, who, as Furness 
notes, strikes Desdemona a cruel back-handed blow full on the 
lips. It may be wevmery tay compare with these the practice of 
tragedians with regard to the scene which Freytag sets down as 
the climax of ‘ Hamlet ’—namely, the passage (Act IIL, sc. iii.) in 
which Hamlet wavers in his purpose to slay the king at prayers. 
The speech of Hamlet is retained in Booth’s Prompt-Book, — 
prefaced by the note, ‘ The following speech is sometimes omitted.’ 
In the Memorial Theatre Edition, a footnote calls attention to the 
fact that ‘this speech is frequently omitted, but should be re- 
tained.’ It is not found in Charles Kean’s acting edition, nor in 
Lacey’s acting edition. It occurs, however, in condensed form, in 
Kemble’s Readings, and in full in Wilson Barrett’s acting edition. 
The whole question turns, of course, on the nature of the ‘ cli- 
max ’—a term whose application in matters of dramatic technique 
I fear your reviewer does not clearly comprehend. When used in 
this sense (‘ height’ is a better name for it, but ‘climax’ has pos- 
session) it is equivalent to Freytag’s Hohkenpunki (‘ Technik des 
Dramas,’ p. 111). It is simply the JerzPeteza of Aristotle’s Poetics, 
in its complex modern form—the point at which, in tragedy, the 
hero’s fortune trembles for an instant on the verge and then 
plunges downward to the catastrophe. According to Freytag, this 
oint is reached in ‘ Macbeth’ in the banquet-scene, in Zear in the 
ovel-scene, and in ‘ Othello ’ in the scene in which Iago first arouses 
Othello’s jealousy (Act. III., sc. iii.). My own reason for differing 
with Freytag (the highest authority in this special field) in selecting 
the scene from ‘Othello’ above noted, is based, not on the 
shifting practice of tragedians, but on a careful reading of the play 
itself. It is not until this point is reached that Othello’s jealousy 
reaches its culmination. From that moment his ruin is assured, 
The entire subject of dramatic technique is one on which there 
is as yet some lack of enlightenment among the speakers of Shake- 
speare’s language, although Ward (article ‘ Drama’ in ‘ Encyclo- 
zedia Britannica,’ and in ‘ Introduction to History of the Drama’) 
as made some effort to present the results of Freytag’s investiga- 
tions, It is not, perhaps, as important as some other branches of 
dramatic criticism, but it zs one branch, and deserves more recogni- 
tion than it has yet received. 
DETROIT, MICH., Jan. 15, 1891. 
The ‘Climax’ in ‘ Othello.’—1 have not had the pleasure of 
reading Prof. Hennequin’s book, but I have a high respect for his 
judgment on a point of dramatic construction, knowing how thor- 
ough a student he has been in this line of criticism. I must con- 
fess, however, that, aside from Freytag’s opinion, I should myself 
fix the ‘ climax’ of ‘ Othello’ in iii. 3, where Iago first gets a real 
hold upon the Moor. I do not know whether Freytag specifies the 
exact point in the scene which is the very apex of what, if I may 
trust second-hand authority, he calls the ‘ pyramidal’ stiu:ture of 
the drama; but I should be inclined to place it in the speech of 
Othello (line 238) :— 


ALFRED HENNEQUIN. 


Farewell, farewell ! 

If more thou dost perceive, let me know more; 

Set on thy wife to observe. Leave me, Iago. 
Booth’s note (in Furness’s edition) is significant here : ‘ Impatiently ; 
unable to endure his presence longer; the last line he speaks as 
though overcome by shame at his own baseness in the suggestion ; 
and at the close falls into achair.’ And, as Iago replies, ‘ My lord, 
I take my leave,’ well may it be, as Booth notes, with ‘a quick, 
fiendish smile of triumph and a rapid clutch of the fingers, as though 
squeezing his very heart.’ Othello, whose face is buried in his 
hands, does not see this; but we see it, and we know that the 
demon clutch upon the heart will hold till the life-blood is squeezed 
out of it. The remainder of the play is but the inevitable descent » 
from the climax to the catastrophe, I can see no sufficient reason 
for postponing the dramatic climax to the point where Othello’s 
jealousy has reached its highest pitch. Indeed, this seems to me a 
superficial view of the matter. 

There are some interesting references to dramatic climax in Mr. 
R. S. Moulton’s ‘Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist.’ The subject 
of one chapter, for instance, is ‘How the Play of Julius Caesar 
Works to a Climax in the Centre.’ The precise culminating point 
is fixed where a servant enters (iii. 1. 122) with a message to the 
conspirators from Antony. ‘Enter a Servant: This simple stage- 
direction is the “‘ catastrophe,” the turning round of the whole ac- 
tion; the arch has reached its apex and the reaction has begun. 

In the whole Shakespearean Drama there is nowhere such 
a swift swinging-round of a dramatic action as is here marked by 
this sudden up-springing of the suppressed individuality in An- 
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tony’s character, hitherto so colorless that he has been spared by 


the conspirators as a mere limb of Cesar.’ A superficial criti- 
cism might postpone the climax to the end of Antony’s speech in 
the forum, where, confident of the future, be exclaims :— 

Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 

Take thou what course thou wilt ! 
This is, indeed, the point where the otete in the theatre, ig- 
norant of the story, first feels sure that the scale has turned against 
the conspirators. 

Mr. Moulton's next chapter explains ‘ How Climax meets Climax 
in the Centre of Lear,’ that is, in the hovel-scene, where, as Prof. 
Hennequin tells us, Freytag also fixes it : ‘ The feigned madness of 
Edgar serves as emotional climax to the underplot, just as the 
madness of Lear is the emotional climax of the main plot. Ed- 
gar’s madness is obviously the climax to the tragedy of his own 
sufferings, but it is also a central point to the movement of the 
other two tragedies, which with that of Edgar make up the under- 
plot. One of these is the nemesis upon Gloucester, and this is 
double, that he receives good from the son he has wronged and 
evil from the son he has favored. The turning-point of such a 
nemesis is.reached in the hovel-scene, where Gloucester says: “I'll 
tell thee, friend,” etc. [iii. 4. 170-175]. He says this in the presence 
of the very Edgar, disguised under the form of the wretched idiot he 
hardly marks. Edgar now learns how his father has been deceived ; 
in his heart he is re-united to him, and from this point of re-union 
springs the devotion he lavishes upon his father in the affliction that 
presently falls upon him. On the other hand, that which brings 
Gloucester to this hovel-scene, the attempt to save the King, is be- 
trayed by Edmund, who becomes thereby the cause of the ven- 
geance which puts out his father’s eyes. That meeting, 
then, is the central climax to the double nemesis which makes up 
the Gloucester action. The remaining tragedy of the underplot 
embraces the series of incidents by the combination of which the 
success of Edmund’s intrigue becomes gradually converted into 
the nemesis which punishes it. The central climax of a 
tragedy like this of intrigue and nemesis cannot be more clearly 
marked than in the incident in which are combined the summit of 
the injury and the foundation of the retribution. Thus all three 
tragedies which together make up the resultant of the intrigue con- 
stituting the underplot reach their climax of agitation in the scene 
in which Lear and Edgar meet.’ 

This analysis is interesting, as 1 have said—though, for myself, 
I must confess that I do not ‘take to it’ naturally,—but it would 
probably have been as new to Shakespeare as it will be to many of 
my readers, As Ben Jonson says, ‘ before the grammarians or phi- 
losophers found out their laws, there were many excellent poets 
that fulfilled them.’ Shakespeare was a great artist because he 
was a great poet ; and the poet, as the old saw tells us, is born 
not made. As Polixenes, in the ‘ Winter's Tale,’ says of art ap- 
plied to floriculture, ‘ the art itself is nature.’ We may analyze the 
poem, as the botanist does the flower, and label all its parts, but 
the ultimate secret of its growth eludes us. The rose did not be- 
come a rose by a synthesis the reverse of our analysis—neither 
was the poem thus produced. 





General Sherman 

IT HAS frequently been a subject of remark among scholars that 
the graduates of West Point, where there is no course in Jded/es- 
lettres, should often be masters of such a good English style; and 
certainly the Memoirs of Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, judged 
merely as literary performances, cast no discredit on the distin- 

uished institution of which they were the most famous graduates, 
he peculiar circumstances attending Grant’s Memoirs, written 
under the very shadow of death, undoubtedly affected the character 
of what he wrote, casting over all his thoughts a mantle of charity 
and justice, making the smaller contentions of the world he was 
leaving seem unworthy of notice, and giving to his last words a 
lucidity of expression as well as a dignity of tone, which they would 
ae have lacked had they been written at an earlier period of 
is life. 

Sherman’s Memoirs were written in very different circumstan- 
ces. They appeared in the summer of 1875, six years after he 
had succeeded Grant in command of the Army and nine years be- 
fore he retired from active service. He was then fifty-five years 
old, but in the full prime of his vigor. To his wonderful experience 
during the War he had subsequently added two Indian campaigns, 
a year of travel and acquaintance with celebrated men in Europe, 
and five years of life among distinguished men in Washington. He 
was first among the tt men of the war period to tell his own 
story. Grant at that time was firmly determined never to write any 
memoirs ;, others hesitated to write their own, and tried to dissuade 
Sherman from publishing his. But, fortunately, their efforts were 
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unsuccessful, and Sherman sent forth to the world one of the most 
fascinating and, in their way, valuable books ever published. It 
was received with an outburst of applause on one hand, anda 
storm of violent criticism on the other. The public was captivated 
by his charming frankness, his marvellous fund of anecdote, his. 
varied fortunes as pioneer, teacher, banker, street-railroad presi- 
dent, and soldier, his outspoken opinion of all men and measures 
coming within the range of his story, his clear and straightforward 
<< of military movements, his honest loyalty to Lincoln and 
rant. 

But this genial frankness was carried almost to the extent of 
naiveté. Speaking to an audience of more than a million hearers, 
he talked in as free and unconstrained a manner as if he were 
merely heard by his own staff about a camp-fire in front of Atlanta. 
Of his life-long friendship for Thomas he had given a thousand 
proofs, yet he speaks of him as being slow on certain occasions ;. 
there was hardly a limit to his admiration for Blair and Logan, 
yet on a certain occasion he preferred Howard for promotion, and 

e gives his reason—vez., that ‘they were politicians by nature 
and experience,’ and he thought it better to have a regular officer in 
high command ; no subordinate commander ever had a more ap- 
soe chief than McPherson had in Sherman, yet at Resaca 

herman thought he missed the chance of a lifetime, and he frankly 
says so. Such open-hearted opinions are most interesting about a 
camp-fire, but in cold print they look harsh to the friends of those 
criticised. And these friends were not slow to resent the fancied 
injury. They found an able advocate in Gen. Boynton, who soon 
published, under the title of ‘Sherman’s Historical Raid,’ a bitter 
reply. But all this is now forgotten. 

Sherman was always a fluent and forcible s 
many speeches, not a few of which brought him into newspaper 
and other controversies. But to-day, in the length and breadth of 
the land, it is hard to believe that anyone cherishes a resentment 
against him. All recognize in him a generous, warm-hearted na- 
ture, impulsive and quick to speak the thoughts of the moment, 
but incapable of any mean act. Of the great military figures of 
the War, he was the most original; more than any other he had 
ra ae its limitations and weakness, it is true; but still he 

ad the divine spark. His was a nature to which men attach 
themselves with undying force, and in his Memoirs he has re- 
vealed his character to the world with the simplicity of a child, 
and with a confidence in human nature which is no less than sub- 
lime. His fame is one of the things which more than all our 
boundless wealth entitle America in these latter days to be called 
great. 

It is on everyone’s lips that with his death the Civil War 
ceases to be of the present and glides into the perspective of the 
past. Will the future give us names of which we may be equally 
proud, and books in which we may take as much delight ? 


aker, and he made 





The Lounger 
I NEVER SAW Gen. Sherman that the line 
Grim-visaged War hath smoothed his wrinkled front 


did not occur to me. It seemed as if Shakespeare must have had 
the American soldier in his prophetic mind, when he wrote that 
vigorous and martial verse, as again when he described Hamlet’s. 
father as having 
An eye like Mars to threaten and command. 
But when Sherman’s rugged brow was smoothed, when his eye 
forbore to ‘ threaten and command’—whenever, that is to say, 
was ‘off duty,’ which was, of course; the greater part of the 
time,—he was the type of all that is gentle, affectionate and 
attractive. No one better than he illustrated the truth of Bayard 
Taylor's 
The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 

I had the good fortune to spend a part of an evening with the 

t general four weeks ago, and while it was apparent that he 
Sead the vigor of even a twelve-month since, his eye was still strik- 
ing in expression, his voice still deep and strong. I may say, in this. 
connection, that by very much the best likeness of Gen Sherman 
that has ever been made is the bust by St. Gaudens, shown at the 
spring exhibition at the Academy in 1888, and described in The 
Critic of April 7. It should be put into bronze without further de- 
lay. Mr.St. Gaudens, by the way, was accorded the privilege, last. 
Sunday evening, of taking a mask of the dead hero’s face. 





IF I HAD been asked, ten days ago, to name the two most in-- 
— men in America, I should have answered, without hesita- 
tion, ‘Mr. Lowell and Gen. Sherman ’"—or ‘Gen. Sherman and Mr.. 
Lowell,’ for the order of the names would have mattered little. 
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The General’s strong yet childlike nature, his varied and well- 
remembered experience, his extensive reading and his readiness and 
skill in expressing himself on a thousand topics, made him a fasci- 
nating talker, whether he were addressing two or twenty people. 
On the other hand, Mr. Lowell's poetic imagination and coe yet 
kindly wit, his intimate acquaintance with the best thoughts of the 
best minds of all time, his familiarity with the history of the past 
and his personal connection with the historic happenings of his 
own day, combine to make him one of the half-dozen living men 
whom it were best worth while to know. Like Gen. Sherman— 
and George Washington—Mr. Lowell was a February child, and 
will be seventy-two years old to-morrow—Washington’s Birthday. 
Gen. Sherman reached his seventy-first birthday on the 8th inst. 
and died on the 14th. 
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MR. JAMES R. OsGooD of the London firm of Osgood, Mcll- 
vaine & Co. was in New York last week, looking up American 
authors for the English market. He thinks that an American 
publisher in London can do better by an American author in that 
city than‘an English publisher can. There are many reasons why 
he should. He knows the American authors better, and he knows 
what points to bring out in pushing; and he makes his market 
and supplies it while the English publisher is thinking about doing 
so. Mr. Osgood believes, also, that an American magazine has 
poodee chances when published in London by an American pub- 
isher ; consequently he is looking forward to great results from 
the publication of Harper's Magazine by his firm. I understand 
that Sampson Low & Co. will start an illustrated magazine of 
their own to take the place of Harfer’s, which they have hereto- 
fore published in England. Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co. have, I am 
told by an American who has seen it, an unusually attractive place 
of business in London. One room is fitted up as a dropping-in 
~~ for authors, where the American author in London may 

ave his letters sent, and where he will find files of the American 
papers—including Zhe Critic. i 





Mr. L. W. BAN6s, who was for a long while connected with the 
firm of Scribner & Welford in this city, and now represents Charles 
Scribner’s Sons in London, is paying a short visit to New York. 
Mr. Bangs has become something of an Englishman during his 
residence abroad, but for all that I don’t suppose he would Object 
to living in New York again. It would take him some time to get 
used to the noises, the bad pavements and the ill-lighted streets, 
but he might ultimately do so, if he thought it worth the effort. 
Mr. Bangs's business attitude toward America is entirely different 
from that of Mr. Osgood : he is on the look-out for English authors 
likely to find favor in America, while Mr. Osgood wants American 
authors who will be read in England ; for notwithstanding the witty 
National Observer, there are such to be found even among the 
writers of to-day, and among the very ones whose names have 
afforded that journal so much harmless amusement. 


* , , 

ART STUDENTS seem to be attracting the attention of the rich 
and great to some purpose this year. r. Chanler’s plan to pro- 
vide them with the means of studying abroad is already known to 
the readers of Zhe Critic ; and now comes Mrs. W. S. Hoyt, with 
a long list of names behind her, and a summer school for art 
study before her. The Shinnecock Hills Summer School of Art 
is the name of this new institution, and its purpose is out-door 
— Mr. W. M. Chase and Miss Lydia T. Emmet are to be the 
teachers. The peculiar feature of this school is not, however, to 
be found in the teaching, but in the provision of food and lodging 
for the students, at a very low price. Two roomy farmhouses, 
with green fields around them and a good view of the ocean, have 
been secured, and a housekeeper engaged to look after the prac- 
tical management of affairs. Mr. Chase thinks that his pupils will 
learn more in a few weeks of out-door work than in as many 
months in the studio. Further information may be obtained at 
the Art Students’ League. Mrs. Hoyt, as I have said, is at the 
bottom of this scheme, and it is not the first thing she has done in 
the interests of art. When she lived at Pelham, a few years ago, 
she organized a school of industrial art that did much good work. 
Some of its pottery ware was particularly striking, and was eagerly 
sought after by lovers of artistic bric-&-brac. far as I know, 
the Pelham Industries, as the school was called, was sustained 
by Mrs Hoyt’s unaided efforts, but in the Shinnecock school she is 
backed by Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie, Mrs. 
Corbin, Mrs. Depew, Mrs, Hewitt, Mrs. Irvin, Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, Mrs, Whitney, Mr. Stanford White, Mr. Richard M. Hunt, 
and other well-known men and women. 


A WRITER in The Publishers’ Circular says that ‘of all leadin 
novelists, it is probable that George Meredith is the one least rea 
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women.’ This in the face of Miss Olive Schreiner’s opinion: 
that Meredith and Ibsen are the only two men writers who under-. 
derstand her sex! And now comes a Mrs. W. D. Fish, who reads. 
a paper before an English literary society, in which she says that 
Meredith, of all modern novelists, has attained to the greatest 
knowledge of ‘the Concrete Unknowable,’ the ‘C. U.,’ according” 
to the Cercudar, being the sex to which Mrs. Fish belon She- 
denies the statement of a certain writer that ‘Meredith does not 
come into the hearts,’ —— that the writer might speak for’ 
himself, but that ‘Meredith could come into our hearts, through 
bem gateway of our heads, when both were large enough to admit. 

im,’ 





BOSTON is making a great to-do over a Chinese theatrical com-- 
pany that has been playing for the delectation of its citizens. Al} 
the culture and wealth of the city turned out to do the Chinese 
actors honor, and to applaud the energy of Miss Abby L. Alger, 
who brought them over from San Francisco. We had a company 
of Chinese actors in New York, two or three years ago; but they 
did not perform before the culture and wealth of the city. They 
played in the Bowery to an audience largely composed of their own 
countrymen, with just a sprinkling of ‘culture’ about the house, 
but little or no ‘ wealth.’ It is thought by some that the Chinese. 
actors will take the place of Ibsen among the Boston faddists. 
Like Ibsen they need to be studied by the aid of an interpreter. 1 
look for a temporary adoption of Chinese manners and customs by 
= Bostonians, for when they ride a hobby they let it have its 

ead. 





The Evening Telegram does not share my liking for books with 
uncut edges; a volume trimmed all round with mechanical precis- 
ion is its ideal of a well made book. Every man to his taste. My 
note on the care of books has called out other comments, among 
them the following, from C. L. F. of Johns Hopkins University = 
—‘I am glad to see in your columns a word in favor of closed 
bookcases. The secret of their great disfavor in the last ten or 
fifteen years is that the kinds to be found in the market were 
inartistic toa degree. But at the present moment, the artistic 
treatment of all sorts of furniture has so many triumphs behind it, 
that it ought to feel quite confident enough to attack the bookcase 
with doors. The trouble of dusting on the present plan, great as 
it is, is nothing compared to the disgrace of not being able to 
hand down to our grandchildren our carefully collected treasures- 
in the way of books. A grandchild with no books from its grand- 
parents’ library is an atmosphere-less creature; but constant dust 
and sun and brushing are so destructive to bindings that they can- 
not be expected to last more than one generation under such hard: 
treatment.’ 





Luther and Savonarola 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In your issue of Jan. 10, the article on Dr, Clark’s ‘ Savonarola,’ 
in the contrast it draws between the causes of Luther’s success 
and of the Florentine’s failure, omits one element which seems to 
me essential not only to an understanding of the German and 
Italian movements, but to criticism generally in religious history. 
It may not be useless to call the attention of those interested to 
this feature of the case. I do not write so much in order to trav- 
erse the position of the reviewer as to suggest another point of 
view, to my mind clearer and more forcible. He says :—‘ The 
Protestant Reformation had its origin in a moral revolt against the 
vices of the Papacy’; and then goes on, as I comprehend it, to trace 
the difference in the success of Luther and Savonarola to the fact 
that the moral ardor of the former led him to reject the Papacy it- 
self, while the latter ‘condemned the effect and embraced the 
cause’ of the Vatican. 

This is the usual line of argument taken concerning the reforma- 
tion, But is not the race view the all-comprehending one ?—in- 
deed, the satisfactorily explaining one? Doubtless the moral force 
of convictions is the motor that turns them into successful actions ; 
but German and Italian morals were unlike. Both might agree 
theoretically that simony was reprehensible, but each would re- 
spond differently to an actual instance of corruption. Monkery 
had a different aspect to the domestic-minded Saxon from that 
which it had to the more artificial Florentine. Treachery and 
guile in administration were more offensive north than south of 
the Alps. Luther and Savonarola were alike moved bya ‘ —_ 
eous indignation,’ perhaps the latter more purely so. If the Italian. 
were superstitious enough to invite the ordeal of fire, the German 
could throw an inkstand at the devil. If Luther allied himself with 
the Elector of Saxony, Savonarola tried to pivot his reformation 
on the republicanism of Florence. Why should one succeed anck 
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the other fail, unless it be that the peoples appealed to differed in 
the ae ged and degree of their moral susceptibilities? In other 
words, the moral argument takes us back to the race one. Indeed! 
morals (historically) are the manners of the tribe; and progress in 
ethical standards comes from race attritions. 

The Reformation succeeded nowhere but as it reposed upon the 
sentiment of nationality, and even then only as backed by political 
en It failed in France, because, while Gallicanism opposed 

Itramontanism, the Government resisted it. It spread through 
Switzerland as the reformers grasped the authority of cantons ; 
and through Holland, Britain, Scandinavia, and Germany as the 
civil power led the race aspirations for freedom. I do not claim 
that the ethnic was distinct from and superior to the ethical forces 
-of the Reformation, but that morals are inextricably political. 

The suggestion I am attempting to make clear has a wide ap- 
plication. Years ago a friend remarked that ‘ no one could under- 
stand the Old Testament until he regarded it as a political book.’ 
It has seemed to me that the great value of Ewald’s History of 
Israel lies in the fact that it was written from this point of view. 
And the popularity of Dean Stanley’s History of the Jews, which 
is clearly indebted to Ewald for the most of its analysis and criti- 
cal learning, grew out of this race feature, which made the story 
comprehensible 4nd harmonious. Would not religious and political 
‘criticism work in a deeper substratum if it paid more regard to this 
ethnic element? Without it, is not the very term ‘moral’ an un- 
distributed term—an obscuring artificiality ?’—a hindrance to the 
-development of definite standards of morality itself ? 

In one of his essays Horace Bushnell discussed the educational 
value of differences of race in advancing the ethical ideas of man- 
kind. The theme is a superb one for some master historian to 
work out. If thoroughly done, it would go far to make the past 
intelligible and the future controllable. Great events are now at- 
tributed to the religious and moral sense of men in a way which 
leaves the causes utterly ambiguous. Institutions are credited with 
influences they cannot exert; motives which are potent and dom- 
inant in constructive society are overlooked; and reliance for the 
future is placed upon a withered and brittle staff. The vital thing 
is to have the religious sense explained; the moral standards de- 
fined ; the sources of advancement disclosed and their nature re- 
vealed. 

Where the Reformation prospered there was the spectacle of a 
people emancipating themselves from a rule which was alien both 
to their race and their moral aspirations; where it failed we wit- 
nessed the vain effort of a people to throw off the institutions and 
customs which their own genius had created. And the same 
principle may confidently be sought in most phaces of human 
progress. 

INELAND, N. J., Jan. 17, 1891. D. O. KELLOGG. 

[There is much to be said in favor of Mr. Kellogg’s ‘theory of 
distribution ’ with respect to the results of the Reformation. The 
facts and arguments which he presents had occurred to me at the 
time of writing, but were intentionally passed over ; not altogether 
on the ground of their obviousness, but because the work under 
notice was rather biographical than historical. Whether or not 
Luther would have succeeded at Florence, my contention was that 
Savonarola would certainly have failed at Wittemberg. The right 
of private judgment is the foundation-stone of Protestantism. 
Would Savonarola have upheld that right as Luther did? To 
show once more how ‘doctors disagree,’ we quote in response to 
Mr. Kellogg a passage from the letter of a distinguished American 
scholar, to whom the review in question was sent :—‘ I notice with 
especial satisfaction the emphasis you put on the moral impulse to 
the Reformation, for though other points were brought into the 
‘discussion, it is certain that they—doctrinal and other—were only 
secondary. In fact, the Reformation championed by Luther was 
nothing, seen deeply, but the manifestation in a peculiar external 
form, conditioned by the circumstances of the time, of that inner 
religiousness which lived on as a germ of spiritual power, amid 
thearid scholasticism and the ex ofere operato institutionalism of the 
Middle Age Church, and which found such magnificent expression 
‘in men like Eckhart and Tauler.’ Napoleon held that ‘Men are 
nothing—a man is everything,’ while Tolstoi maintains the ve 
reverse. Scylla and Charybdis—half-truths both.—EDs. CRITIC. ] 





Boston Letter 


I HAVE BEEN interested in observing the emulation which some 
‘young authors and artists have shown in exploring out-of-the-way 

ions of Japan. Mr. Percival Lowell’s serial narrative in 7e 
Atlantic of his visit to Noto is one illustration of this tendency ; 
another jis furnished by the adventures of Mr. Henry Savage 
Landor along the coast of Yezo. Mr. Landor is a grandson of the 
author of ‘Imaginary Conversations,’ and as his friends in New 
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York and Boston know, has turned his artistic talents oe 
account in depicting the scenes of his travels in Euro the 
East. Considering his youth he has seen a t deal of the 
world, and his recent visit to remote parts of Japan has shown 
that he possesses a pluck and hardihood such as would do credit 
to veteran explorers. In his trip to Yezo, the extreme northern 
limit of the empire, which occupied 126 days, he encountered all 
sorts of dangers and hardships, painted three hundred sketches, 
and collected a good deal of information which he intends to pub- 
lish in book form. 

Mr. Landor lately gave the members of the German Asiatic 
Society in Yokahama an account of his adventures, which involved 
especial diffiulties on account of the wonder excited among the 
natives by his custom of sketching. Among those who were 
friendly he had more trouble to keep their hands off his pictures 
than to paint them. While sketching a group of Aino, whose 
morals a learned, missionary had been trying to improve for years, 
they assaulted him and destroyed his picture, painting-box and 
brushes, throwing the fragments into the sea. He was wounded 
in the wrist by a knife, but having a revolver with him "he suc- 
ceeded in getting his assailants to a remote police station. There 
it turned out that they regarded the taking of a picture as ominous 
of sickness and death. Mr. Landor says his conclusion was that 
they must have been accustomed to amateur artists in that vil- 
lage. What with traversing jungles infested with noxious insects, 
and drifting in a small boat on a dangerous current, young Landor 
had exciting experiences to vary the privations of his trip, and his 
book will throw a good deal of light on a little known region of 

apan. 

J P The Professor’s Letters’ is a book which Roberts Bros. will 
publish the first of March, and the curiosity which is excited by 
this title will be gratified by the news that the author is the late 
Theophilus Parsons, so long Professor in the Harvard Law School, 
and well-known as a thoughtful and scholarly writer on literary as 
well as legal subjects. The memoir of his father, the noted Chief 
Justice of Massachusetts, is one of the best of American biogra- 
phies. The letters, I may add, are on serious subjects and show 
the writer's deep interest in spiritual truths, which he considers in 
a broad and catholic spirit. 

At the same time the same house will bring out another volume 
of Balzac, in Miss Katherine Prescott Wormeley’s admirable trans- 
lation. This is ‘ The Lily of the Valley’ (‘ Le Lys dans la Vallée’), 
which is a charming story of French provincial life told with that 
brilliancy of style and vivid realism which are characteristic of the 
author’s work, The next volumeof Balzac following this will be 
‘ Ursula,’ the original title being ‘ Ursule Mironet,’ one of the 
most vigorous of his novels, in which the heroine, an orphan, after 
having been brought up under strict religious supervision, comes 
under the charge of her godfather, a doctor, who she is horri- 
fied to find is an unbeliever. The influence of mesmerism and 
kindred forces is picturesquely set forth in the story. 

About the first of May Roberts Bros. will issue a volume of 
‘Sermons,’ by the late Rev. Dr. Frederic Henry Hedge, which 
he collected before his death with a view to publication. They 
are marked by the vigorous thought, earnest feeling and clearness 
of style that are familiar to readers of his previous books, and 
their breadth of view and imaginative insight will commend them 
to candid critics. 

May Alden Ward's ‘ Petrarch,’ which has just been published by 
the above-mentioned firm, is a needed addition to popular knowl- 
edge of that pioneer of intellectual progress, who is known to 
English readers chiefly as the lover of Laura, and the author of ex- 
quisite sonnets, Miss Annie Payson Call's ‘ Power in Repose,’ 
also published by Roberts Bros., will attract attention by its clear 
and forcible presentation of the means of overcoming the strain 
which our artificial habits of life put upon mind and body. The 
reliance upon Nature as a restorative is a notable feature of this - 
eminently practical book. 

The late James Freeman Clarke had a happy faculty of embody- 
ing his scholarship in picturesque narrative, and the cheap edition 
which Lee & Shepard have just published of his ‘ Life and Times 
of Jesus as related by Thomas Didymus’ illustrates his power of 
reproducing the spirit and characters of the period. 

The March Aé/antic will have the first of a series of papers on 
the‘ Capture of Louisbourg by the New England Militia,’ by Fran- 
cis Parkman, which deals picturesquely with the preparations for 
the sailing of the expedition. ‘My Schooling’ is an interesting 
autobiographic fragment by the late dianes Freeman Clarke. Miss 
Murfree’s ‘ Felicia’ comes to a tragic end, while Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s ‘ The House of Martha’ keeps on its humorous course. In 
‘The State University in America,’ Robert Howard urges that 
political education is its highest function. Agnes Repplier has a 
genial rebuke to our restless disquiet in ‘Pleasure: A Heresy.’ 
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Prof. Arthur T. Hadley considers ‘ Railroad Problems of the Im- 


mediate Future,’ opposin vernment ownership and forced re- 
duetion of rates, and holding that the main hope of reform in 
management must be in the increased intelligence of investors. 
* The Speaker as Premier,’ by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, ‘ regards 
the increase of his powers as probable,’ and demands that parties 
select their best men for the office. Henry Fairfield Osborn pict- 
ures, in ‘The Present Problem of Heredity,’ the conflict among the 
evolutionists over the question whether acquired characters are in- 
herited. ‘Noto: An Unexplored Corner of Japan,’ by Percival 
Lowell, illustrates certain trials of travel. An entertaining arti- 
cle on Richard Grant White is by Francis P. Church. Apprecia- 
tive reviews are given of Mr. Aldrich’s new volume of poetry, 
‘The International Dictionary,’ two French novels (Anatole France's 
* Thais’ and F. Fabre’s ‘ Un Illuminé’), and Sargent’s‘ A New Silva 
of North America.’ Comment on new books is judicious, as usual, 
and the Contributors’ Club has a pleasant variety o® matter. 

Col. Theodore A. Dodge, whose ‘ Hannibal’ is just published, 
is taking a three months’ trip to California and Mexico. 

BosTON, Feb. 16, 1891. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


The Fine Arts 
The Seney Sale 

THE pictures included in the Seney collection, sold at the 
Assembly Rooms in the Madison Square Garden on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday evenings of last week, brought about $664,000 
—a result which probably surprised every one connected with the 
sale. Some of the highest prices are given below, the purchasers’ 
names being added where known. When the name is that of a 
dealer, it sometimes represents another purchaser. Millet’s ‘ Wait- 
ing,’ Knoedler & Co., $40,500; Delacroix’s ‘ Tiger and Servant,’ 
J. B. Randolph, $11,000, and his ‘Lion in the Mountains,’ L. C. 
Delmonico, $3925 ; Knaus’s ‘Old Witch’ ($12,600) and ‘Child’s 
Funeral ’ ($10,000), both to J. L. Aiken, and his ‘ Thoughts of Bet- 
ter Days,’ H. Flitman, $5300; Millet’s ‘Apple Harvest,’ I. Mon- 
taignac, $6500; Gerome’s ‘ First Kiss of the Sun,’ P. A. B. Wide- 
ner, $6000 ; a Bouguereau, $3600 ; Diaz’s ‘ After the Storm,’ Wide- 
ner, $4350, and his ‘ Virgin and Child,’ J. L. Aiken, $8600; Rosa 
Bonheur’s ‘ The Choice of the Flock,’ D. W. Powers, $5100; Meis- 
sonier’s ‘ Bowl Players in the Fosse at Antibes,’ J. Graham, $15, 
000, and his ‘ Deliberation,’ Montaignac, $7600; Troyon's ‘ Sheep 
in a Forest,’ Montaignac, $11,100, and his ‘Hounds,’ Widener, 
$12,000; Corot’s ‘ Dance of the Nymphs,’ L. C. Delmonico, $7100; 
his ‘ Bathing Boys,’ Montaignac, $4600, and his ‘Oak Charlemagne,’ 
Reichard & Co., $3750; Millais’s ‘ Love-Bird,’ J. Foxcroft Cole, 
$3900; Dupré's ‘ Sunset,’ Montaignac, $9100 ; Van Marcke’s ‘ Rich 
Pasturage,’ Herman Schaus, $7400; Breton’s ‘ Brittany Washer- 
woman, Montaignac, $5000; Daubigny’s ‘ The River Front,’ T. 
M. Davis, $4700; Fromentin’s ‘The Gazelle Hunt,’ Montaignac, 
$3050; Nicol’s ‘Mental Arithmetic,’ Knoedler & Co., $2650; Vi- 
bert’s ‘The Forbidden Book,’ H. N. Slater, $4100; Daubigny’s 
‘A Village on the Oise,’ Knoedler & Co., $6000; Fromentin’s 
‘The Meeting for the Chase,’ Montaignac, $2550; Israel’s ‘ The 
Frugal Meal,’ Knoedler & Co., $5050. 








The Aaron Healey Sale 


BY THE SALE of the Aaron Healey collection, by Ortgies & Co. 
at Chickering Hall, on Saturday evening last, the sum of $130,855 
was realized for seventy modern paintings. The prices of those 
that brought $1000 or more are given herewith, the names of the 
buyers being added when known :—Bouguereau's ‘Far from 

*Home,’ $3150, and ‘Fraternal Love,’ $5200; Corot’s ‘Morn- 
ing,’ Knoedler & Co., $2600; Daubigny’s ‘ Springtide,’ Boussod, 
Valadon & Co., $8550, ‘Landscape,’ $4100, and ‘ Moonrise,’ 
$6850; Diaz's ‘ Path in the Woods,’ Mr. Willis, $4800, ‘Forest of 
Fontainebleau,’ $1600, ‘Pool in the Woods,’ $1100, and ‘ Morn- 
ing,’ $1025; Dupré’s ‘ Landscape with Cattle,” C. Durand-Ruel, 
$4000, and ‘ The Will,’ Boussod, Valadon & Co., $3000; Durand’s 
‘The Traveller’s Home,’ $1000; ‘Fromentin’s ‘Arab Shepherd,’ 
Herman Schaus,’ $4725 ; Frére’s ‘ Morning Prayer,’ $1500; Gallait’s 
* Last Honors Paid Counts Egmont and Horn,’ $10,000; Géréme’s 
‘ Treading out the Wheat in Egypt,’ $2900; Jacque’s ‘ The Com- 
ing Storm,’ Mr. Willis, $1000; Kensett's ‘ Lakes of Killarney,’ F. 
Layton, $800; Knaus’s ‘After the Bath,’ Herman Schaus, $2525, 
and ‘ The Truant,’ Knoedler & Co., $5050; Merle’s ‘ Thoughts of 
the Future,’ $3800, and ‘ The Good Sister,’ $1700; Meyer von Bre- 
men’s ‘ Missed His Lesson,’ $2500, and ‘ The Birthday Party,’ 
$2025; Millet’s ‘ The Shepherdess,’ $5600; Rousseau’s ‘ Springtide 
near Barbison,’ Mr. Willis, $7000, and ‘A French Village,’ S. P. 
Avery, Jr., $1700; Troyon’s ‘Sheep in Pasture,’ S. P. Avery, Jr., 
$1600, and ‘ Return to the Farm,’ $4550; Van Marcke’s ‘ Spring- 
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tide,’ I. Montai 


, $3600, ‘ Cattle Resting,’ $1700, and ‘A Nor- 
mandy Bull,’ 
$1000. 


and Verboeckhoven’s ‘Sheep,’ Mr. Willis, 





Paintings at the Union League Club 

THE exhibitions of the Union League Club are usually made 
with some educational pur in view. That which closed 
last Saturday brought into contrast the perfection of synthetic 
technique in oil-painting as displayed in two fine portraits by 
Rembrandt and the most abstract phase on which the art has yet 
entered in some thirty-three pictures by the impressionist, Monet. 
The Rembrandts were the portraits of Dr. Tulp and his wife, the 
latter a decidedly attractive face, painted with a free but not loose 
touch. As in all really great painting, the artist has omitted much 
in order to convey more; but the whole is built up of its parts, 
none of which is sacrificed to obtain, at a cheap rate, unity of im- 
pression. It is only minute and unimportant detail that is lacking, 
as in the pattern of the elaborate lace collar and the chasing of the 
gold chain that is drawn across the breast. A certain fulness of 
the under lip, indicated perfectly by a single stroke of the brush, 
earlier painters, and indeed Rembrandt himself at an earlier date, 
would have treated more carefully. Other examples of suppres- 
sion or suggestion of detail may be noticed in the treatment of the 
hair, the eyes, etc. But, comparing the two Rembrandts with the 
two-thirds length ‘ Portrait = 4 a Man,’ by Franz Hals, at the other 
end of the gallery, it may be said that Rembrandt’s omissions were 
made after weighing the value of what was to be left out, while 
the other great portraitist somewhat coarsely disregarded what- 
ever he could not interpret with a sweeping brush-mark. This 
portrait by Franz Hals, it should be said, though, in passing, is a 
much more refined piece of work than the average of his pictures. 
The Monets, which were shown in the theatre, gained by the size 
of the room, and by the artificial light which supplied the yellow 
tones that they lack. They were, all but one, landscapes. Few 
of them conveyed any more of the subject than might be seen, be- 
tween naps, by a drowsy passenger rushing along in an express 
train. That such is Monet’s way of looking at nature is made 
evident by the extraordinary want of organization in his brush- 
work. The railway traveller sees a landscape in fragments, 
which crowd upon him and are gone before he has time to appre- 
ciate the forms to which they belong. So, apparently, does Monet, 
whose mountains, foliage, haystacks and houses, seem, after the 
first glance, to fall apart and dissolve. He is best, therefore, in 
very wild and tormented scenery. Perhaps no other way of work- 
ing than his could so well reproduce the confusion of rocks and 
vegetation in ‘ Mountains of the Creuse,’ or the fantastic effects 
of moonlight in a deep dell in ‘The Pool in the Woods.’ The 
waves tumbling in on the shore in ‘ The Breakers,’ though (taken 
singly) more like carpenters’ shavings, yet give the impression of 
tumultuous motion far better than carefully-studied forms would 
be apt to do. 

Of the several ie? American paintings shown the most at- 
tractive were Mr. C. Ruger Donoho’s excellent study ‘ The Turnip 
Field’; Mr. Samuel Colman's rainbow-framed landscape, ‘ Clear- 
ing Off—Grenoble’; Mr. C. M. Dewey’s dreamy ‘ Return of the 
Hay Boats’; Mr. Geo. H. Bogert’s ‘ Moonlight ’; Mr. Childe Has- 
sam’s ‘ Nocturne’; and Mr. Willard L. Metcalf’s ‘ Village Street.’ 
Three examples of Adrian Van Ostade and an interesting 
little Ruysdael, ‘ The Cascade,’ were among the old masters. 





Art Notes 


THE last three days of this week were the dates fixed for the 
sale at auction at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries of the oil-paint- 
ings, old engravings, water-colors, etchings, and mezzotints ac- 
cumulated by the late Robert W. Weir, N. A., who travelled and 
studied in Italy fifty-five years ago. Sketches by old masters col- 
lected then and later, rare illustrated books picked up in London. 
and Paris, original paintings by Italian, English, and American ar- 
tists swell the collection to more than a thousand objects. Among 
his own paintings are one of Gen. Winfield Scott, one of Gouver- 
neur Kemble, and one of himself; ‘ Admiral Farragut at the Bat- 
tle of Mobile Bay,’ ‘Columbus Before the Council at Talaman- 
ca,’ ‘ The Muse of Painting,’ ‘ Titian in His Atelier,’ ‘ Embarkation 
of the Pilgrims,’ and a water-color, ‘On the Lookout, West Point, 
1812.’ There are also copies of paintings by Italian, Dutch, Span- 
ish, and English artists. A number of drawings in pen-and-ink 
and in pencil, some signed, others by unknown hands, are included 
in the sale. - 

—The fourth annual dinner of the American Water-Color 
Society was served at half-past ten o'clock last Saturday even- 
ing in the south corridor of the Academy of Design. Over 
one hundred members and guests were present, and the reception 
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was a brilliant success. At each cover was a valentine souvenir in 
the shape of an original painting by a member of the Society. 


—It is claimed that the Century Co. pays more per year for art 

work than the artists of America receive from the sale of their 
works at all the regular yearly exhibitions in the country. The 
March Century is illustrated by thirteen artists and twenty-four 
engravers. 


—Commissioner Gilroy of the Department of Public Works, 
who is constructively in charge of the portraits of eminent men 
that belong to the city, has been looking them up and having 
them restored and the frames weg They are scattered about 
through the various public buildings, in the Mayor's office, the 
Governor’s room, the courts, etc. The other day the janitor of the 
County Court House reported that he had found a painting in the 
attic, stored away in a lot of old lumber. It proved to be a por- 
trait of Commodore Decatur, by Sully, which had been in the 
city’s possession for over forty years. When discovered it was 
covered with dust, the frame rotten with age and neglect, and the 
canvas and painting in lamentable condition. 


—The second annual exhibition of the Woman’s Art Club of 
New York will open at 9 East 17th Street on Monday evening 
next, Feb. 23, and close on Saturday, Feb. 28. 

—Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, the sculptor, has’signed a contract 
with the Directors of the World’s Fair in Chicago, to act as an ad- 
viser in the decoration and ornamentation of the grounds. He will 
go to Chicago this week, and again at various times before the 
opening of the Exhibition. 





International Copyright 


THE BILL PASSED BY THE SENATE 


THE advocates of International eae were gratified last 
week by finding that the bill was to go back to the Senate stripped 
of the amendments added in Committee of the Whole, which had 
imperilled its chance of being passed by the present Congress. 
Late on Tuesday afternoon of this week, it was taken up for a 
little while, and decided progress was made with it before ad- 
journment. The 7rzbune says :— 


Two hostile amendments—the one cffered last Saturday by Mr. 
Daniel and one suggested to-day by Mr. Vance—were defeated by safe 
majorities, and the Patents Committee gave premise of being able to 
maintain itself successfully against any other attempts to handicap the 
bill, when adjournment forced the measure over for one day longer. 
One amendment, however, had to be accepted by the friends of the bill 
—that of Mr. Edmunds, making a technical correction in the last sec- 
tion by substituting the President of the United States for the Attorney- 
General as the proper authority to announce by proclamation the ac- 
ceptance by any foreign country of the conditions of reciprocity involved 
in the bill. . he acceptance of this amendment will make a 
conference necessary, and to that extent delays and endangers the final 

assage of the bill. But if all other amendments can be fought ¢ ff, it is 
oped to secure an early agreement from the Hcuse of Representatives 
to this single change. 


The Sherman amendment, adopted last Friday and rejected 
again on Saturday, was revived by Mr. Power of Montana. As 
modified it allows the works of a foreign author who holds copy- 
right both here and abroad to be imported into this country at the 
ordinary tariff rate, but does not sanction the importation of for- 
eign prints of an American author’s works. 

On Wednesday the bill was taken up again, and the amendment 
as offered by Mr. Power accepted by a vote of 36 to 24. Mr. Frye 
then renewed his very objectionable amendment requiring that 
lithographs, woodcuts, steel-plates, etc., be made in this country in 
order to secure copyright here. This too was passed, the vote 
standing 41 to 24. r. Ingalls moved to strike out of section 3 
the proviso allowing the publisher of a newspaper or magazine to 
import two copies of any newspaper or magazine conn ina 
foreign country, and to insert in lieu. thereof the following : ‘And 
except in the case of newspapers and periodicals, which are here- 
by ge from prohibition of importation.’ Agreed to without di- 
vision. The bill itself was then passed by a vote of 36 to 14. 

The amendments will have to be endorsed by the House, and 
the President's signature will then make the bill a law. 


THE MORALITY OF COPYRIGHT 
THE following letter—addressed to the Lounger—is printed 
in full, in order that the honest opponents of International Copy- 
right may not feel that their side is denied a hearing in these col- 
umns :— 
‘WHEN I GET The Critic I turn first to your department, for I 
am conscious of my own philistinism and feel the need of a weekly 
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antidote. But you give me medicine sometimes that I am unable 
to swallow. Your assertion that a man who spies a book away 
off in England or France and helps himself to it because it is not 
protected by law, is a “ pirate,” or a “thief,” or guilty of some 
sort of immoral conduct, seems to me . . . to be sheer non- 
sense. I think you could be brought to the same conclusion if you 
made an appeal to your reason and put a muzzle on your senti- 
ment. I have no interest of a personal character in this matter, 
but I have always thought that the pending scheme of interna- 
tional copyright was a mawkish thing, such as might be evolved 
by the generosity produced by alcoholic stimulants, and wholly 
devoid of that horse sense that makes and preserves great 
nations. 

‘It is the prime duty of a nation to so adjust its legislation as to 
protect its own members. It owes no duty, in any sense of that 


word, to the members of any other nation in their individual | 


capacities. It has no right to enact any legislation to protect to 
any extent any member of another nation, if that legislation inter- 
feres in the slightest degree with the interests of any of its own 
members. When it deals with the material interests of individ- 
uals it has to do with none except those suzs finzbus. No nation 
can deny these principles without an obvious repudiation of the 
duties for the performance of which it exists. 

‘It is not conceivable that a foreign book which one has pur- 
chased can be the property, in any sense of that word, of anybody 
else. Patent and copyright laws are enacted to create an artifi- 
cial right of property in an invention or writing as dintinguished 
from the thing invented or the book printed. In the absence of 
such laws there can be no such right. These laws are modern, 
and made that property which was never so before. Nobody ever 
accused the ancient printers of being thieves or pirates because 
they reprinted books of others procured at home or abroad. The 
idea of property engendered by copyright laws had no existence. 
The pa wrote for the public good. He delivered his message 
and cared not who repeated it, and not having in mind the pecun- 
iary profit he was to receive, he usually had something important 
to say. No moral law was violated by the old time printers who 
reprinted such books as they pleased, and morality has not changed 
its precepts so as to make a lawful act done now immoral, when for- 
merly it was not immoral. There can be no property in writing 
except when created by law. Many good men have held that a 
correct ethical code does not always require a man to abstain from 
mala prohibita, and it is certainly true that he who abstains both 
from malain se and mala prokzibita cannot justly be called either 
a pirate or a thief, It seems to me that your code of morals is too: 
high for this earth. 

‘ BELLEVILLE, ILL., Feb. 11, 1891. 

Technically speaking the man who prints a foreign author’s: 
written ideas without paying him is not a ‘pirate,’ but morally 
speaking he is. Copyright is a modern thing because the need of 
protection by copyright is a modern thing, not antedating the in- 
vention of printing (about 1440)—indeed, not extending so far back. 
as the first century or two of the practice of the printer’s art. It 
used to be (not more than two or three hundred years ago) that 
the inhabitants of civilized countries regarded the effects of for- 
eigners wrecked upon their shores as a legitimate subject of plun- 
der ; nor was it considered grossly improper to lure ships to de- 
struction, for purposes of pillage. Those were the days when the 
words ‘foreigner ’ and ‘enemy’ were regarded as synonymous.. 
The progress of civilization has always been due to the efforts of 
individuals who have not been content to square their actions with 
the letter of the law, when the law was seen to be inequitable. 

But putting aside the question of the foreign author’s rights, 
there remains the question of the Government's duty to our own 
writers. The bill now before the Senate will affect the works of 
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those authors only whose respective governments assure similar . 


protection to the writers of America. It is only incidentally that 
we protect the foreigner. ‘We cannot give an extra-territoriak 
right to our authors by statute,’ as Mr. Lowell declares, ‘ but we 
can secure it for them by granting that right here to — au- 
thors.’ Unless every ‘foreigner ’ is still an ‘enemy,’ we should not. 
deny our own citizens this protection against the pilfering practices 
of European publishers. 

Even Prof. Freeman, who deprecates, as Mr. Thomas does, the- 
use of the word ‘ pirate,’ says in the Philadelphia Press :-— 

It is right, on all grounds, that there should be copyright ; it is right, 
on all grounds, that there should be international copyright. That is, 
it is right that the supreme power of each country should grant, both to- 
its own citizens and to others. certain privileges which are for the general 
ge. The best form of all would be if the two great branches of the 

nglish folk could agree always to grant, each to the citizens of the 
other, such privileges in this matter as it grants to its own citizens. Se 
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to do would be wise and just ; it would be to the real interest of both 
countries ; it would help to bind the two great branches of English folk 
closer together. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 

IN THE COURSE of the third and last evening's sale of the Seney 
collection, Mr, Kirby, the auctioneer, announced that two paintings 
would be sold for the Arch fund. They were a casine by Alex- 
ander Harrison and a landscape by A. H. Wyant. The former 
brought $1150, the latter $400, This contribution of $1550 will 
make Mr. Seney the largest subscriber to the fund. The follow- 
ing new subscriptions had been received by Treasurer Stewart up 
to Feb. 14:— 

$250:—William D. Sloane, 

$50 each :—Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Abegg & Rusch, Purdy & 
Arnold, S. and F. Uhlmann. 

$25 each: Wm. R. Stewart, Jr. (additional), Anita Stewart (ad- 
dlitional), Wm. Openhym & Co., Hermann Schaeffer, Beineke & Co. 

$10 each :—George L. Elliott, S. W. Elliott, Alex. D. Shaw & Co. 

Total to Feb. 14, $90,238.44. 








Mr. Avery’s ‘“‘ Knickerbocker ” 
(The New York Times] 

Mr. SAMUEL P. AVERY has made of his copy of Washington 
Irving’s ‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New York ’ a book so beauti- 
ful that it has taken among bibliophilists the name of its proprie- 
tor. It is ‘Mr. Avery’s Knickerbocker.’ It is the Grolier Club 
edition, extra-illustrated with original drawings and paintings on 
the edges of the volumes by George H. Boughton and bound by 
Zaehnsdorf. There are inserted original poems in the handwriting 
of Robert Browning, Andrew Lang, William Black, and Austin 
Dobson. The one printed here is the longest : 


Shade of Herrick, Muse of Locker, 
Help me sing of Knickerbocker ! 
Boughton, had you bid me chant 
Hymns to Peter Stuyvesant! 

Had you bid me sing of Wouter, 
He, the onion head, the doubter! 
But to rhyme of this one,— Mocker! 
Who shall rhyme to Knickerbocker ? 
Nay, but where my hand must fail, 
There the more shall yours avail; 
You shall take your brush and paint 
All that ring of figures quaint— 

All those Rip Van Winkle jokers, 
All those solid-looking smokers, 
Pulling at their pipes of amber, 

In the dark-beamed Council Chamber. 


‘Only art like yours can touch 
Shapes so dignfied—and Dutch; 
Only art like yourscan show 

How the pine logs gleam and glow, 
Till the fire-light laughs and passes 
*Twixt the tankards and the glasses, 
Touching with responsive graces 
All those grave Batavian faces— 
Making bland and beatific 

Ail that session soporific. 


Then I come and write beneath, 
Boughton, he deserves the wreath; 
He can give us form and hue— 
This the Muse can never do! 
AusTIN DoBSsON. 





Notes 

GEN. SHERMAN’S Memoirs, referred to on another page, in our 
tribute to the memory of the distinguished soldier, were brought 
out last Saturday by Charles L. Webster & Co., in a new edition, in 
two volumes, uniform with their editions of Gen. Grant’s Memoirs 
and the Memoirs of Gen. Sheridan. 

—Macmillan & Co. will shortly publish ‘ The Oxford Movement : 
‘Twelve Years, 1833-1845,’ by the late Dean Church—a volume 
based upon Church’s personal recollections, and following the 
course of the movement from its first public beginning to Dr. 
Newman’s secession. Character sketches of Newman, Keble, 
Hurrell, Froude, Ward, and others are promised and will be eagerly 
looked for. Messrs. Macmillan will publish next week Bishop 
Westcott’s ‘Essays in the History of Religious Thought in the 
West,’ Shelley's ‘Adonais,’ edited by W. M. Rossetti; Kluge’s 
“Et sadinadaed. Girinan Dictionary,’ translated by J. F. Davis from 
the fourth German edition ; and Vol. I. of ‘The Hi 
Literature,’ by Prof. W. S. Teuffel, translated by Prof 
from the fifth German edition. 


istory of Roman 
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—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are bringing out ‘ Later Leaves,’ be- 
ing the further reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q. C.; in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library, Vol. II., ‘ Architectural Antiqui- 
ties,’ Part II.; and in the Riverside Literature Series, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s Stories. 

—Mr. Howells will contribute six short poems, under the general 
title of ‘Moods,’ to Harper's for March. The same number of the 
magazine will contain a poem, ‘ March Days,’ by Richard E. Bur- 
ton, and one on ‘ Memories of the St. John’s," by Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Thomas Hardy will contribute to Harper's Magazine 
this year a series of Dorset tales entitled ‘ Wessex Folk.’ The 
opening chapters, with illustrations by Charles Green and Alfred 
Parsons, will appear in the March number. 


—Mr. Stedman’s many admirers will regret to hear of his suffer- 
ing from an attack of the grzfp~e, which has confined him to his 
house for several weeks. 

—Mr. R. C. Jebb, the distinguished Professor of Greek at the 
University of Cambridge, England, has accepted an invitation to 
deliver the second course of Turnbull lectures on Poetry at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, next year. 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer’s latest discussion of social economics 
will be found in the introduction to ‘ A Plea for Liberty,’ edited by 
Mr. Thomas Mackay, author of ‘The English Poor,’ and to be 
published shortly by D. Appleton & Co. 

—The agency of Macmillan & Co. in this city will be conducted 
after May 31 as a distinct business under the same firm-name, 
the house still acting as agents for Macmillan & Co. of London, 
and for the publications of the Oxford and Cambridge University 
Presses. The business of the New York house will continue under 
the charge of Mr. George P. Brett, as resident partner. 


—Mr. Morris K. Lage of this city has given $51,000 to the Yale 
Divinity School, the gift being made in memory of his father, 
who was graduated from the college in 1814. 


—Col. Higginson will read a paper on ‘ How to Study History ’ 
before the members of the a ee eas Club, at 501 Fifth Ave- 
nue, on Thursday Evening, Feb. 26. 

—Mr. George William Curtis will delive’ *the Berkeley Lyceum, 
19 West 44th Street, at three o’clock on Fxiday afternoon, March 6, 
a lecture on Washington Irving. The price of tickets is one dollar, 
and the entertainment is for the benefit of the Scholarship Fund of 
Barnard College for Women. 


—Mr. George Riddle’s series of six readings for the benefit of 
the Peabody Home was completed yesterday. The steadily grow- 
ing audiences at these Friday afternoon entertainments were a 
marked and deserved compliment to a reader whose imterpretation 
is intellectual, whose manner is agreeable, and whose selections 
are laudably free from bathos and sensationalism. 


—‘ Therapeutic Sarcognomy : A New Science of Soul, Brain and 
Body ’ is the modest title of a forthcoming work from the house of 
J. G. Cupples Co. The author is Prof. J. R. Buchanan. 

—Mr. N. D. C. Hodges, of 47 Lafayette Place, will publish this 
month, in a limited edition, ‘The Labrador Coast: A Journal of 
Two Summer Cruises to That Region,’ with notes on its early dis- 
covery, its physical geography, geology and natural history, and on 
the Eskimo, together with a bibliography of the subject, the whole 
by Dr. Alpheus Spring Packard. The book will contain maps and 
iilastrations. Mr. Hodges is the agent for the United States, 
Canada and England of the publications of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


—Miss Mary E. Burt, author of ‘ Literary Landmarks,’ is prepar- 
ing a course of work in literature for the student or general reader. 
Part first is announced by Albert, Scott & Co. of Chicago. 


—-Mr. Stevenson, not long ago, was > story which he 
could not ‘knock into shape,’ and so, it is said, he reduced the half- 
finished manuscript to ashes. ‘ Publishers would have taken the 
story, and the public would have bought it, and he knew it, yet he 
deliberately burned it.’ 

—We have already described the Authors’ Valentine which 
Mrs. Meyer got up for the benefit of the Aguilar Free Library, and 
now we learn of a collection of Authors’ Volumes procured by 
Mr. Oscar Straus for sale for the benefit of the same worthy cause. 
In each volume is inserted a manuscript letter from the author. 
The books are as follows :—‘ Put Yourself in His Place,’ by Chas, 
Reade; ‘ Transatlantic Sketches,’ by Henry James ; ‘A Woman’s 
Reason,’ by W. D. Howells; ‘The Luck of pearing Come 27 
Bret Harte ; ‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ by Dr. O. W. 
Holmes; ‘ The White Elephant,’ by Mark Twain ; ‘ The Colonel’s 
Daughter,’ by Capt. Charles King; ‘Louisiana,’ by Mrs. F. H. 
Burnett; ‘ Marjorie Daw,’ by T. B. Aldrich ; ‘ Prue and I,’ by Geo. 
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William Curtis ; ‘A Little Journey in the World,’ by C. D. War- 
ner; ‘Songs of the: Sierras,’ by — Miller; ‘ Tent Life in Si- 
beria,’ by George Kennan, and ‘Grandison Mather,’ by Henry 
Harland (‘ Sidney Luska’). 

—A semi-official résumé of Gen. B. F. Butler’s forthcomin 
autobiography was printed in Boston on Monday. The boo 
will rehearse the General’s career as a lad earning the money 
to pay for his tuition by seating chairs, as a lawyer, as a soldier, 
and as a‘statesman.’ His campaign for the Governorship will be 
described, and—going farther back—the story of the New Orleans 
‘ administration will be told, as well as that of the Army of the 

James. The book is to be —— early in October, and is to be 
translated into French and German. The title is to be ‘ General 
Butler’s Book.’ 

—The Putnams will publish this week Chesterfield’s Letters, 
‘ The Vikings in Western Christendom,’ ‘ The Death Penalty,’ and 
‘ The Battle of Manassas.’ 


—Mr. Julian Sturgis, whose adaptation of Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe’ for 
Sir Arthur Sullivan contributes largely to the excellence of the pro- 
duction, is the author of the novels ‘ John-a-Dreams ’ and ‘ An Ac- 
complished Gentleman,’ both of which have enjoyed deserved popu- 
larity. One of his latest books is ‘ Little Comedies.’ 

—Mlle. Jeanne Hugo, the poet’s granddaughter, was married to 
M. Léon Daudet on Feb, 12 in the presence of a large number of 
distinguished persons, including MM. Dumas, Renan, Ferry, Clem- 
enceau and Claretie. The wedding was purely a civil affair. 

—Prof. Alexander Graham Bell has just presented to the Board 
of Directors of the Association for the Teaching of Speech to 
the Dumb, the sum of $25,000. 


—The annual meeting of the Fellowcraft Club was held on Wed- 
nesday the Vice-President, Mr. John W. Alexander, the artist, being 
elected President to succeed Mr. R. W. Gilder, who had held the of- 
fice since the Club was founded, three years ago, and declined to 
be a candidate for re-election. An amendment to the Constitution 
was adopted, which authorizes the Governors to permit the election 
of one hundred members not eligible under the rules. 


— Announcement is made of the death, in Ireland, at the age of 
ninety-five years, of Alice Bronté, a sister of the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté, and aunt of Charlotte Bronté. 

—Cecil Torr argues in The Atheneum that Aristotle’s Constitu- 
tion of Athens, lately discovered, must have been written (or re- 
vised) between 328 and 325 B. C., as Athens began to build galleys 
with five banks of oars in 325. A second edition of the Constitu- 
tion is announced by the British Museum, the first, as far as made 
out, havingebeen withdrawn for correction. 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish during the year a special edi- 
tion of Irving’s ‘ Alhambra,’ as a companion to the Artist’s Edi- 
tion of the ‘Sketch-Book.’ It will be called the Darro Edition, 
and will be tastefully printed with some unique ornamentation 
based upon Moorish designs, and will contain photogravure illus- 
trations from photographs taken for the purpose. In the Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets Series will shortly be included Kinglake’s ‘Eo- 
then’ and ‘ TheSayings of Epictetus.’ Tothe series of the works of 
the Early Statesmen of the Republic will be added ‘ The Life and 
Writings of George Mason ’ of Virginia, edited by his great-grand- 
daughter, Miss Kate Mason Rowland. Messrs. Putnam have in 

ress a popular edition of Dr. Seward Webb's ‘ California to Alas- 
Qa. They announce also ‘ The Sardonyx Seal,’ a romance of Nor- 
mandy, by Belle Gray Taylor ; ‘Chapters on Banking,’ by Prof. 


Charles F. Dunbar of Harvard; ‘ The Industrial and Commercial 
Supremacy of England,’ by the late Thorold Rogers of Oxford ; 
and Dr. dden's ‘ Drinking-Water and Ice-Supplies,’ uniform 


with his ‘ Bacteria ’ and ‘ Dust.’ 

—Lord Tennyson has written some autobiographical notes for a 
second edition of Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s book on ‘ The Poetry of 
Tennyson.” 


—Chancellor George William Curtis presided at an adjourned 
meeting of the Regents of the University at Albany on Feb. 12. 
The committee having in charge the proposed scheme of university 
extension reported favorably and the plan was adopted. This con- 
templates a series of college examinations for post-graduates. The 
library school which Director Dewey has been conducting in the 
State Library for some time was designated, and will hereafter be 
known as the New York State Library School. The Regents also 
agreed upon three — honorary, the others to be earned. 
Bachelor of Library Science may be given after a residence of two 
years on studies prescribed by the ag 2 and theses on subjects 
directed and approved by the Faculty. er of Library Science 
will be given to persons who have for five years been engaged in 
active lib work, and may pass in theses on subjects prescribed 
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and ted by the Faculty. Doctor of Library Science may be 
conf upon such persons as have especially distinguished them- 
selves in library work. Each student has to pay the State $50 a 
year for the privilege of attending the school ; those who take a two- 
years’ course must pay $100, Then, too, the — have to give 
the State two hours’ service in the State Library daily, without pay. 


—The Hon. Robert C. Winthro: og a feeling tribute to the 
late George Bancroft at a meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, in Boston, on Thursday afternoon, Feb. 12, and in closing 
related this touching incident :— 


Year by year I saw him in the early spring at Washington and in the 
summer or autumn at Newport, and many a charming drive or walk I 
had with him and many a delightful dinner at his table. While I was 
at Washington last May he was very ill, and for many days his life was 
despaired of. But the very morning before I was to return home I re- 
ceived a kind message that he eoald like to see me for a single moment. 
I was admitted to his bedroom, where he was lying in a state of entire 
prostration. He raised himself with an effort to take my hand, and ex- 
claimed: ‘Oh, Winthrop, how long it seems since you and I were play- 
ing together as boys at Cambridge!’ He had mistaken me for my 
brother, who had been a classmate and a successful competitor of his at 
Harvard in the class of ’17, and who died of consumption in 1819. His 
mind was wandering back to his college days and to those with whom he 
had been associated in the very distinguished class of which he was the 
only survivor. I did not let him know that I perceived his mistake, 
but, after an affectionate exchange of good wishes, bade him what 
proved to be a last farewell. I did not leave his room, however, with- 
out a bunch of the beautiful roses which he kept always blooming for 
his friends. He prided himself on his roses hardly less than on his his- 
tory. 
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[4 communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
ttsn, Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. | 

QUESTIONS 

1604.—I am very anxious to trace to its source a sentence from some 
letter, quoted in Zemple Bar between 1885 and 1890, and running as 
follows:—‘ You will be glad to know that I have been sick, so all the 
animals out of Noah’s Ark do not belong to you and me.’ I 
should think it a quotation from some book about Dr. Johnson, Lamb 
or Lady Mary Montagu. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. B. 
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Herron, G. D. M of Christ to Men of Wealth. aoc.......... . H. Revell Co. 
Hemer. The Iliad. k XXII. Ed. by G. M. Edwards. 

London: C, J. Clay & Sons. 
Hubbell, N. My Journey to Jerusalem. $1........-.eee0-2--- eeess Hunt & Eaton. 
Huxley, T. H. Social Diseases and Worse Remedies. 30c.... .... Macmillan & Ce. 
Jastrow, M., Jr. Fragment of the Babylonian ‘ Dibbarra’ Epic. o., C. Hes 
Kemble, F. A. Further Records: 1848-83. $2......... «2.2... Henry Holt & Co. 
Lee, M.C. Inthe Cheering » Business. $1.25.......... Houghton, Mifflin & Co. . 
Livy, Book XXVII. Ed. by H. M. Si enson......... London: C. J. Clay & Sons. 
Loney, S. L. Elements of Statics and Dynamics.. ..... London: C. J. Clay & Sons, 
Lowe, R. W. Thomas Betterton. $1............0. sseseeee Longmans, Green & Co. 


Macaulay’s Second Essay on Chatham. Ed. by W. W. Curtis. 
Leach, Shewell & panes. 
. Dutton 





Miss Toosey’s Mission. By the author of * Laddie.” 75c........ E, P. Du Co. 
Parsons, J. C. English Versification.......... ...ssesees Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
Pastor’s Wife, A he Shady Side. $r........ .... ..0. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

, L. E. Tin-types Taken in the Streets of New York. soc... Cassell Pub. Co. 

lus, E. Primitive Folk. $1.05...........0cceceseeceee sevee Scribner & Welford. 
Schemes. a5c......... ...« 1g dpe av kine: np Eneees¢ National American Pub. Co. 
Sherman, Gen. W. T. Personal Memoirs. 2 vols. $5 ........C. L. Webster & Co. 
Satask MW. fntberinc.......0. ccs. 0. sence Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
W. W, Prineiples of English Etymology. $2.60............ Macmillan & 

sane e ¥. — bog ¥ ~ Bible. $3.25 re cases EF ag Z. Pardee & Co. 

.H. Van. Founding of the German William I. Vol. II. 

Thos. Y. Crowell & Co 

Tower, F, E. What's the Trouble. asc............ .. Boston: A. J. Philpott & Co. 
Verity, A. W. Milton’s Arcades and SEL ERIES London: C. J. Clay & 
Ward, M.A. Petrarch. $1-25.........0-ccessees cone soeees : Roberts Bros. 
Weber, A. Angela. $1.25.........0-ccccccsccos conceees Snswleed E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1890. 





ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages.?...............c.cceeeeeceeceees $24,407,388.13 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Buildings and pur- 

chases under foreclosure of mortgages.............. 17, 151,152.24 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and 

GEES ADV ORUMIIMID ann 65. stra e Wiss S cccnscwnueescs tacve 51,729,253-60 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, 

eer eet eee Rants sed aneree eece 3,738,378.75 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including 

purchases under foreclosure.... ......... ....eeeees 10,007,885.09 
Cash in Bank and in transit (since received and invested) 8,694,854.78 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, Deferred Premiums 

ST CE CNS no 5s 88 oa ics iw cscvesccccnve 3,514,831.88 
Total Assets, December 31, 1890............ $119,243,744-47 

LIABILITIES. 

Total Liabilities, including the Reserve 

on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard)....... $95,503,297.13 





Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve.. $23,740,447.34 








We certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and 
surplus. From this surplus the usual dividends will be made. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, J. G. VAN CISE, Actuaries. 























INCOME. 
I  bthiti:0.010450 000s Hobe arunie tenes icra meee eee oes $29,352,507.97 
SPOR, THOM, GOES oo csisekigsn oo. ctvabadaepicesndoes 5,684,175.27 
$35,036,683.24 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments........... $8,817,940.27 

Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted 
IES 5.5 ainsi acai ulin <ails og ain 6:ns 0 bain in 6050's AS 6 4,438,731.44 
Total Paid Policy-Holders .................... $13,256,671.71 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange..... 3,958,059.95 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes..... 3,379,330-42 
$20,594,062.08 
New Assurance written in 1890.............. $203,826, 107.00 
Total Outstanding Assurance... ............ 720,662, 473.00 


I hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securities and 
accounts desoribed in this statement, I find the same to be true and correct 
as stated. JOHN A. McCALL, Comptroller. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 








MEMORIAL 
i TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. ¥. 




















A 
Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


will 

economize time 
reduce labor, 
preserve health 
save money, 





prevent errors. 


SEND FQR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW York. 


/ ee 3S e 
lniligestion 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 








.and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 


vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. CLARKE, Geneva, N. Y., says : 
**It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 
Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
** Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R., I.. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitation. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S Tracuers’ Acency. 
Oldest and best known in 





Established, 1855. 


3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. 


1 prnrenaes for Girls. 
i Miss Sara J. Smit, Principal. 





Home and Col- 





Connecticut, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A family and prepar- 
atory school for boys; highest references from 
parents and from mem of the Yale aga 
Cuas. G. BarTiatt, A.M., Princi; 


Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
HE ELDERAGE. Famiry ScHoo. ror YouNG 
Lapis pleasantly located in the suburbs of the 
city. The Misses Banos, Principals. 


Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Laprzs. Institute Course of Study and Coll: 
Preparat rse. Admits to either en 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. 
-application necessary. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield County, 
NGLESIDE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Thorough 
instruction in English, French German. 
Music and Art Coleg [ay eo ‘ory Course. 
Boarding pupils, face. nd term begins Dec. 
ast. Miss Heven H. Brake, Principal. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. A Home School 
~ Girls and Young Ladies. Number of 
upils limited to twenty. Excellent ad- 
vantages = in Music, Art, and the Languages. Gymnasi- 

















um. Pleasant , grounds. Healthful location, Pu: 
doarded th theS Washing, 
and Tuition in n the _— branches, onde per 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NEW YORK. 








New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building ready next er. Session begins 
Sept. 10, 1890. Send = Cai 
E. S. Famenn, D.D., President. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 


UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth year 
begins September 17. For = 
. C. F. Harr. 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


OLDEN HILL SCHOOL, A preparatory school 
for boys. Sixth year begins September 24. $ 50 
per annum. Joun M. Cross, A.M., Princi 





New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
I SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
foo The twenty-fifth year will begin September 25, 
x 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
Oct. rst. Preparation for the Harvard examina- 
tion, and all Colleges A women. Daily instruc. 
tion and practice in De! Sa Lois A- 
BanGs and Mary B. Wasson, 


Open 





eee Ae ACADEMY OF THE DRA‘MA- 
A TIC F. H. Sarcent, Director. The 
last Spenial Class to ‘be formed this Season will 
open — 1st. Apply toE. P. STEPHENSON, 





wear. for circular. 


Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 
RS. MEAD'S SCHOOL for Girls and Neue 





Ladies re-opens October 2, 1890. Colle: 
Paratory ent » for any lege. 

Speckat i course in Literature, 7 Languages, an rg 
Musical 9 eautii = p 
should be made early. 





Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY Balt poanniee Pye DAY 

SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA S. Acad 
ical and tory courses. PHecipale Mise 





field Co., 
eRY A Rimiy Ser for thirty 
jJ.c. BRINSMADE, Principal. 


PEs SRE GUNN 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 

OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
“Tue Eims.” Miss Porter, Principal. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 

-Quincy Method for Children. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





New Hampshire, Hanover. 

RAMBLER F ScHoo. or SCIENCE AND THE ARTs. 
Hanover, H, the President, or 
Prof. E. RN RucGuzs. 





Manager. ast 24th St., New York. 





New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near sgth St. 
HE BENTLEY Scnooi on 3e we 

ne 1890. 

tase’ Pris cipal, 


R ms, at above add: 
Waste Jonzs, A. Be tiiarran 

After Sept. 2oth the principal will be at the school 

each day from 1x till x. 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 
reopen October t. Three b g pupils will 
be received into the family. 





New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 

HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
Misses Green.) Established in 1816. This 
school continues the careful totaling. on and 
~—<— instruction in every department, for which it 
erto been so favorably known. 





New York City, 52 West 56th Street. 


HE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, eer 


removed to 52 West 56th St., reopens 
Parents invited to in: t the school reoms. 


Eimer E. Puitutrs, A.M., Principal. 





New York City. 4 East 58th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR =. 
1 Facing Central Park, Re-opens Octobe: 





New York City, 113 W. 7rst St. 


EST END SCHOOL. Leg Junior, and 
Primary Departments, ilitary Drill and 
Gymnasium. 

Cuester Donatpson, A.M., Principal. 





- NEW JERSEY. 


New; Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex,Co. 

EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 
ited to twenty. Home inn Thorough in- 
structi for 


ion. 
W. H. Szexey, A.M., Principal. 
New Jersey, Hoboken, 


Set SCHOOL. The Academic 








ment of the 7 oc oa of Technology, Ho- 
1890. 
1 
one annum. 


ol $150 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE dig yg hae | 
R SCHOOL. Boarding School 


for Boys and 

Y M for the best 

ae tein len. oe best Colleges, 
\ E- COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 


OTH JERSE EY INSTITUTE. be- 


Be Gece et 
eman, Music, Art, Military 


H. K. Trasx, Prin 


ag ie 
Class $75 per annum, ‘Ail “aa 

















New York City, 37 East 68th St. 
HE MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Day Scuoot ror Younc Lapigs anp CuiLp- 
REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens t. st. 
Circulars sent on application. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
Iss pyieieys Fe ee ~ AND DAY 
M THIS 


ll re-open Wed- 
ps Mang a. 








OHIO. 





Ohio, Painesville. 
AKE ERIE rpg te 1S Coe Ae 
Excellent ad: 





id thoro 
Shences, usic and Art. thei Evans, 
Ohio, Columbus, 15: East Broad St. 


ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 


MBSE nations 
ome 
cus Gags Sapt, asth, 1890. New School B 








EDUCATIONAL. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania, Lititz. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY.—A School for 
age sag Young Ladi 
» Pa. : 
home; thorou; bh methods; carefu 
individual pu advanced Courses of Study; very 
pleasant locatio ion : steam heated ; $250 per year. 


Pennsylvani: 
Wis COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 














ty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Valle From Baltimore four 

hours, Philadelphia on New York ork seven, Pittsburg 
nine, Six trains daily. 
tow north. 


een climate, avoidi 
per year for board, room, etc. 
Studies except Music and Art. Masic 
College and Art School. Music ey this year, 
144, 0 of free classes li Faculty. Col- 
lege Course B.A. degree. Music College B.M. Hand- 
some park, large buildings, steam heat. ym 
observat laboratory, etc. Annex No, 2 nished 
Sept. 1, 1 1830, with 40 new rooms. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 43t5 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home ScHoor ror Twenty Girts. Under the 
¢ of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion 
L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. Aa Mme. H. Cierc. 


Someta, 
ons SCHOOL FO FO GIRLS. Severth year 
Terms $400. Re-opens Sept. 17th. Ackoess 
Miss Marie Ho.mes BisHop for cata'ogue. 














PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
COLLEGE CiTy, CALIFORNIA. 


A First-Ciass School for Ladies and Gentleman. 
Able Faculty; see la an Pleasant Climate, 
ealthy Location ; Reasonable Terms ; Several Courses 

and Degrees. Address, J. C. KEITH, i-_ 





0,000 SUBSCRIBERS WANTED FOR 
“LETUbE. ” A monthly paper of eight pages, 
to enable a: as one to read, write, translate and 
speak French in a short time. ONE DOLLAR 
A YEAR. MMe. H. V. F. Cuerc, 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


Far and Near. 


Published Monthly in the Interest of 
Working Girls’ Societies. 


4315 Wal- 








10 Cents a Copy. $1 a Year. 





The fourth (February) number contains : 

EDITORIAL NOTES: CONCERNING COM 
MITTEES, SUBLETTING IN RELATION TO 
SELF-SUPPORT. 

THE EARLY MILL-GIRLS OF LOWELL, by 
Harriat H. Rosinson. 

A NEW FORM OF CONCENTRATED RESI 
DENCES (Part I). 

AN ACTIVE CLUB EIGHTEEN YEARS OLD, by 
Cuiare DE GRAFFENRIED. 

DO PEOPLE LOOK DOWN ON 
GIRLS? 

THE WORLD'S EVENTS. 

THOUGHTS FROM CLUB-MEMBERS ON THE 
SUBLETTING OF CLUB-ROOMS. 

LOUISA MAY ALCOTT (Biographical Sketch No. 4). 

DREAMLAND (Poem), by Lucy A. WARNER. 

“HERE A LITTLE, AND THERE A LITTLE.”’ 

TWO BOSTON MAIDENS (Story), by Lucy 
LEIGHTON, 

HOUSEKEEPING FOR TWO (Chap. 4), by Anna 
Barrows. 

THE NEW HAVEN CLUBS. 

HOW TO CONDUCT A CLASS FOR HOME 
DRESSMAKING. 

FASHION DEPARTMENT. 

BOOKS OLD AND NEW. 

CLUB NOTES. 


WORKING 





10 CenTs A Copy. $i A YEAR. 


THE CRITIC CO,, 


52° LAFAYETTE PLACE, New York. 
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Portraits and Autographs. 


Edited by Wiiu1am T. Steap, Zditor of “Tue Review or Reviews.” 


Contains 136 full-page portraits of distinguished men and women of ail 


nationalities, accompanied in most cases with autograph .letters. 


Among the 


¢rominent names represented are Queen Victoria, Prince of Wales, Cardinal 
Newman, Gladstone, Marquis of Salisbury, Cardinal Manning, Pope Leo 
XIII., Cardinal Rampolla, Marquis of Lansdowne, Parnell, Mrs. Gladstone 
Lady Paget, General Wolseley, Zola, Bradlaugh, Canon Liddon, Tolstoi, Whit- 


tier, Holmes, Lowell, Mark Twain, Spurgeon, Froude, 


Tennyson, Tyndall, 


Huxley, General and Mrs. Booth, Dillon, Davitt, O’Brien, etc., etc. 


For sale by booksellers or sent post-paid on receipt of price: One Dollar. 





CHARLES E. 


MERRILL & CO. 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York City. 








Invested to yield a pres 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent te 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


MONEY 


IDLE 


“Send for circulars to 
Wau. H. PARMENTER, 
} Agent of the 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co. 

50 State Street, Boston, 
























Address! The y oer Writing 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broedwey. 





, BANK & OFFICE 
FitTTINGs. 
Fine BrassWork. 


Spsciat Desicnson 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 
195 Wabash Av., 


Andrews M’f’g Co. 
76 Firrn Avs., N. ¥ 


PHOTOG HY 
ms. in ite Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS.) 
NEW STUDIO. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


\PACHBROS. 


935 “YXrw York. 








Cer. 22nd ST., 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


' No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
cent a cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons it health. 


Seld by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 















ADVENTURES ON THE 


MOSQUITO SHORE. 


By E. G. SQUIER. With 70 en- 
gravings and photogravure illus- 
trations. 1 vol., 12mo, half 
bound, $1.25; or in paper, 75 cts. 
“One of the most entertaining books on Central 


American travel ever written. Unusually amusing '"— 
London Times. 


WortTHINGTON Co., 747 B’way, N.Y. 





WANTED.—A POosiTION AS FRENCH JouR- 
NALIST. Apply to A. R., 85 West Wash- 
ington Place, New York. 





THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies Colleges, Schools and Academief 
with first-class Instructors for all grades os 
work. Careful attention will be given to all 
inquiries, Address 


HAROLD C, COOK, Manager, 
too Bible House, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED? 


For good positions in o es, Seminaries, Private 
Schools, City Schools, undreds of teachers lo- 
cated by us the last us, ~~ Send for Manual and 
blank. C.J. ALBert, Manager, Elmhurst, II. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


We purchase for CASH large or small collec- 
tions of books at FULL MARKET VALUE. Exe- 
cutors and others .desiring to sell. Address, 
FRANCIs P. HARPER, 17 E. 16th N. Y. 











Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs Purcnasep ror CasH. CarTaocuzs Issvep. 
E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





Back numbers of pst Bese, © entury, and Scribner, 
10 eg ah each. Other periodicals at equally low cates, 
Send for a catalogue. A. 

New York City. 


oe = want back num! of seg, users e or Re- 
write to H. WILLIAM phe yg 10TH 
Sresat, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a 


S. CrarK, 34 k 








ag zine editor will prepare MSS. for pnblicati 
ait ate submitted to him will be he coastal ations, 


and si s given for she Cgeeel of them. Ad- 
dress ITOR, Box 1236, N. Y. City. 


NOW READY: Volume First. INDEX to 
LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. Specimen sheets mailed 
to vo address. Epwarp Rotn, 1135 Pine Street, 
| Philadelphia. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


NEW CATALOGUE jusé 
veady. 66pp. Full of scarce, 
standard and curious books at 
very low prices. Post free on 
receipt of five stamps. One of 
the most interesting catalogues 
ever issued by any New York 
house. MiTCHELL’s, 830 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. In stock, 
autographs, books, prints, etc. 
A. J. Bowpen, Gro. D. SMITH. 


LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
BOOKS, RARE 
MILLION CURIOUS & CURRENT, 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS semen 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application, 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


8: CHAMBERS ST., + - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


S B. LUYSTER, 


98 Nassau STREET, NEw YorK, 

AND Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books 
OLD AND NEW. 

Catalogues issued bimonthly, and sent gratis 
to any address, on application. 
STANDARD BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


Autograph Letters for collections and extra-illus 
tration ; English, French and American authors 
Signers of Declaration of Ind dence, Presidents 
Civil War, Foreign, etc., etc. d for price lists 
Autograph letters bought in any quantity. 


30 West 23d St, New York City. 


THE JESTER. 


A beautifully illustrated, humorous weekly, 
es. Only $2.00 a year ae for specimens. Tue 
Vosrme, Prittelonia’ 


CLEOPATRA, ute ‘retin ct 


Henry Hovussaye. One vol., 16mo, $1.00. 
DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














New York. 

















BOOKS.—AMERICAN and NATURAL His- 
TORY. CATALOGUE No. 8 (1000 titles) now 
ready. S. H. CHADBOURNE, Dealer in Old 
Books and Magazines, 57 Warren Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

O AUTHORS. — The skilled criticism 

and revision of MSS of all kinds is the 
specialty of the N. Y. BUREAU OF REVISION. 
Advice as to publication ; books seen through 


the press ; direction of literary studies. Dr. 
Trrus MUNSON Coan, 20 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


THE HANCOCK PORTRAIT OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 


FOR FRAMING OR ILLUSTRATING. 
A limited number of proof impressions from 
a new plate. On 8x1o plate paper, * 4 cents; 
on Japanese paper, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Address, H. H. ALGER, 
1g8 THE Rookery, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK. 


’ SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31st, 1890. 


A OA re eee 
Paid Policy-holders..........-+++.+. 
Total Expenses of Management..... 
pS ee a Per ee eer . 
Liabilities, Actuaries’ 42¢ Valuation... 


Surplus, Actuaries’ 4% ...........-00. 


Surplus, American Experience, 44% 


eer wwe e eee eee eee eeee oe 


eee ee eeree te eee eeeee - eee 


er 8 ewe ee eeeee ewer eees 


eee eee e reer reer eeeeeene 


eee wee eee eee ers eee etre eeeee 


eM aes dik sila wate MNRAS $1.543,407.78 


1,055,079.36 
346,205.94 
889,027.37 


438,120.37 
460,282.37 


$238.25 of Net Assets to Each $100 of Net Liability. 


Policies issued in 1890.............. 


Policies in force December 31st, 1890 





GET THE BEST. 


Ce | 


ne ee a een aiechemninne $16,174,330.00 


65,131.509.00 





THE EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE, 


Published at Rochester, N. Y. 


Is the most practical educational paper published. Its contributors are among the best 
educators in the world. 


A prominent educator in England recently wrote as follows: 
Gazette is superior to any educational po published in the Queens’ Dominions.” 
It has received the unqualified endorsement of the best educators in America. 


teacher can afford to be without it. 


‘“* The Educutional 
No live 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Send stamp for sample copy or remit for a Years Subscription. 


Address, 


EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


NoTE.—We also publish and have on sale a large variety of books for teachers, covering 


almost all kinds of school work. 

Our teachers’ 
teachers. 
as above. 


mcy has been the direct means of largely increasing the salaries of many 
Our facilities for this work are the best. 


Send stamp for full particulars. Address 





Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Zatlors and Importers 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


Ail. the datett Laanidén Sabtics-rege- 


larly imported. Ladies Cloth 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 
3 x \ ae 





To Novelists and Publishers, 


Orrice or THe Rurgau or TRANSLATION, 
P. O. Box, 3,295. No. 88 & 90 Centre Sr., N. Y. 


The Bureau of Translation wiil buy, at such terms 
and conditions as may be Aig case, ad- 
vance sheets or typewritten copies of high class novels 
by leading American writers for translation into Ger 
man. These novels must treat of live issues of the day, 
social and otherwise, or. be narrations of American 





events of recent date, and must be of the highest liter- 
ary standari. No others will be considered. They 
are intended for publication in one of the | - 
odicals of Germany. Offers from authors of ed 
a or from their publishers, are respectfully 
THE BUREAU OF TRANSLATION. 
Louis Neumann, Proprietor. 


450,907.00 | 





DRY GOODS. 


Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


LYONS SILKS. 








Broche Silks and Satins, 
FACONNE CHEVRON. 
Diagonale and Ondule. 
PLAIN AND CORDED GROS DE TUNIS, 


WHITE VELOUTINE, FAILLE AND SATIN 
For Wedding Dress. 


BROCHE AND RAYE VELOUTINE, 


Embro dered and Brocaded 
GAZE, GRENADINE, 
CREPE DE CHINE 


For BALL AND EveninG Dress. 
EMBROIDERED GAZE ROBES. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK 


Wedding Gifts. 


Beautifully painted Table Porcelain and 
Glass, Clocks, Bronze and 
Marble Statuary, etc. 


Ovington Brothers, 
= {ot 


330 
32d. t FIFTH AVENUE, 
BrooKLYN House, Fulton and Clark Sts. 

















ST. DENIS HOTEL. 


EWGROPEAN PLAN. 
Broapway AND trTH St,, Op. Grace Cuurcn, N. Y. 


Enlarged by a new and handsome addition with al 
the latest improvements. Refitted and redecorated 
In corinection with the Hotel is 


Taylor's Restaurant and Cafe 


To which has been added a large and new Dining 
Room, one of handsomest in the City. aged 
adapted for ladies shopping in the City. Wi ten 
minutes of every place of amusement, 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





Boston, U. S. A. 


- HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprietors 











